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The Twentieth Century : July 1956 


To our Readers 


| One of the despairs of editing a monthly is the time lag. About 
once a month, recently, there has been a ‘world political bomb- 
shell’, but always at a period of the month which does not fit in with 
our putting the review to bed. When it turned out that Stalin had 
been a tyrant all along, it was at a moment when all our articles 
were set up. Now, at this moment of writing, Signor Togliatti, the 
Italian Communist leader, has made a statement that you, and we, 
would like to know much more about. But we must wait. But later, 
with the time for sorting out and preparing that our writers demand, 
we shall need to examine this business. 
Meanwhile, when readers see the phrase ‘Anglo-American 
| Attitudes’ on our cover, we hope they will not expect news about a 
deal in Trinidad Oil or some tub-thumping about the Magna 
Carta and the American Constitution. This time we have on our 
| minds more intangible things — differences of atmosphere. For in- 
stance, despite our common language, it is a recurring surprise to 
discover how vastly the tone of literature in the United States to-day 
differs from ours; how much writers whose names are household 
words with Americans are unread by us. Perhaps the best example 
| of all is in poetry. The famous Eliot-Auden interchange hasn’t in 
fact prevented the Americans from being more ‘Poundian’ than 
ourselves. What part does the French influence play in this, one 
wonders? This might be examined further sometimes and it would 
be worth going again into questions of dialect as media for litera- 
ture. Do we partly depend on the Welsh, Irish and Scots because 
' our official Oxford English somehow seems sterile and dead? And 
how can we rival the vividness of Americanisms that delight us 
| when we read Raymond Chandler? But, literature apart, there is 
_ ordinary living, so besides our article by William Phillips we are 
rinting experiences of an Englishman living in cosmopolitan 
arlem and of an American girl living in London. This is part of 
our experiment -— to see how writers, using forms of description 
which are fundamentally artistic, can illuminate social, political 
and metaphysical questions. We are trying to avoid art for art’s 
sake on the one hand; and, on the other, too much political analysis 
' of the sort provided for you by weeklies and the admirable 
publications at Chatham House. Hence the interest of the set-backs 
of Vilma Howard, an American coloured journalist who revisited 
the Deep South accompanied by a husband, English and white. 
To accompany these articles we more than touch on certain 
| existential and religious problems which are at the background of 
the whole crisis of modern culture, with Simone Weil and Kafka. 
| Both represented something of that need of angoisse which seems a 
| constant in Western people’s minds in this age and we would hardly 
deserve the title THE TWENTIETH CENTURY if we did not pay 
' attention to this from time to time. 
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An American Critic 


American Writing To-day 
William Phillips 


INCE the war there have been some important changes in 
S: atmosphere of American writing, but these have come 

upon us gradually and quietly, with very little fanfare. 
There have been no crises, no sensational turns, no great 
literary battles, no scandals. I would guess there has been the 
usual ratio of gifted to skilled writers, and some outstanding 
critical works along with the normal quota of literary nonsense. 
But there has been very little stress on such distinctions; in fact, 
the tendency has been to discourage all sharp distinctions and 
extremes of any kind, either literary or intellectual. 

It has been a period in which writers have given most of their 
energy to their own works rather than to any causes or move- 
ments; nor have they shown much interest in cultural or literary 
issues that did not bear directly on their writing. Obviously, 
this is in part a reaction against the social demands of the 
*thirties and early ’forties which led writers to take a radical 
stand on many political and intellectual questions. Perhaps 
even more important is the new prosperity and cultural expan- 
sion which brings writing into line with other professions, at 
least for the more popular authors, thus tending to substitute 
occupational hazards for intellectual problems. As the audience 
grows and its level rises, many of our better writers are drawn 
into the vast industry that has grown up to service its cultural 
needs. And to protect themselves and their work against the 
pressures of the new market, as well as to avoid the questions 
raised by these developments, many serious writers define their 
aim as simply to produce their best work and get their proper 
share of critical praise. As against other times when the writer 
connected himself with an avante-garde, or an elite, or a radical 
and alienated minority, he now thinks of himself as a creative 
man, responsible only to the demands of his medium. Hence we 
have many good writers, but very few men of letters, in the 
older sense of the term. 
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I am not suggesting that writers are taking up with some new 
‘esthetic’ attitude; on the contrary, most current fiction is con- 
cerned, at least thematically, with some kind of social or moral 
problem, while much poetry and some criticism has become in- 
volved in the renewed interest in religion. It is simply that moral 
or social problems in themselves or as critical issues now fall out- 
side the literary sensibility, and are usually appropriated by so- 
ciologists, theologians, educators, and a few stubborn critics 
whose zeal for generalizing has become suspect. Hence there is 
an abundance of formal criticism in all our publications, much 
of it first rate, but there is very little writing about the cultural 
forces that affect literature, and almost no polemics. 

Yet it has been said that we are living in a political period, 
and that so far as writing is concerned, ours is an age of criti- 
cism. This would seem to belie the idea that writers are keeping 
their distance from entangling ideas. But I think our interest in 
politics has been so compelling and direct, and limited to so few 
issues, that it has had little effect on creative or critical writing. 
Our concern has been mainly with such basic issues as peace 
and war, the Communists and Senator McCarthy, and while 
many writers have taken a principled position or gone along 
with the prevailing liberal attitude, there has been very little 
political thinking of the kind that attracted the literary mind in 
the past. Some of the most original political pieces* — on 
McCarthy’s roots in American life — have been by professional 
sociologists and historians, and these have been quiet and 
scholarly, most of them appearing first in academic journals. 
There also have been a few dramatic attacks on conformism in 
this country, in the vein of the cultural criticism of an earlier 
period. But the issue has not been kept alive by further con- 
troversy, probably because there could be no disagreement over 
the intention of these pieces, while disagreement over the ex- 
amples given or speculation about the subject itself seemed to 
be out of bounds for critics. 

Similarly, the characterization of our age as predominantly 
critical is certainly misleading, if not false. What is meant, I as- 
sume, is that criticism, at least in the United States, has become 
a highly organized, respectable occupation, with a steady out- 


* Several of these essays have been collected in a book, The New 
American Right, edited by Daniel Bell. The contributors are: Richard 
Hofstadter, Talcott Parsons, David Riesman, S. M. Lipseth, Nathan 
Glazer, Peter Viereck. 
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put of competent writing, and that it is divided into schools and 
attitudes in the same way that fiction and poetry once were. 
Just as in the past we had ‘imagists’ or ‘expressionists,’ so to-day 
we have ‘new critics’. But this does not mean that our criticism 
is better than our creative writing; besides, such weighing of the 
different genres is usually not very fruitful. Nor does it mean 
that writers are more drawn to criticism or ideas than in the 
past, or that writing to-day is shaped by the critical mind. On 
the contrary, most contemporary fiction, for example, has a 
kind of baroque energy and the wild and primitive image it 
creates of our experience seems far away from the orderly and 
traditional character of much of our criticism. And it is still 
quite common for writers, usually the more popular ones, to 
make fun of critics and criticism. 


The most spectacular cultural development after the war, 
and one we have still to assimilate, is the phenomenal success of 
paperback or pocketbook publishing. Actually, it consists of two 
different projects, one for the big market, the other fairly high- 
brow, but both have revealed or created a new audience for 
good books if they are cheap enough. The explanations, which 
are inconclusive, often contradictory, run from a simple cyni- 
cism to various theories of cultural progress. On the cynical side, 
it has been pointed out that many of the cheaper books which 
were thought to be sold are probably lying around in ware- 
houses, and besides it cannot be assumed everyone who bought 
a book has read it. The real explanation for the sales, it is 
argued, is that there is a great mass of people willing to waste 
fifty cents on someone as abstruse as, say, Whitehead, picked up 
at the railroad station on the run for the five-fifteen. But even if 
true, this could apply only to the cheaper books. For the more 
select series, the accepted explanation is that the new audience 
comes from the increase in college students and ex-students, a 
result of the G.I. Bill of Rights, and the new prosperity. 

The optimists see in the paperbacks an omen of growth and 
maturity, and of the arrival of the long-heralded America’s 
coming of age. Their most persuasive argument is that quality 
paperbacks, which, I am told, sell from ten to sixty thousand 
copies, are serious, often difficult, books, chosen for their intel- 
lectual reputation and not for any popular appeal. Those who 
take a more pessimistic view of cultural progress in this country 
remind us that the same books would not sell at a regular price, 
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which would imply that the cultural advance can take place 
only at a reduced cost — a phenomenon usually associated with 
commodities that have nothing to do with culture. The question 
also arises whether the paperback audience develops any cul- 
tural continuity, for the response to new art and new ideas that 
have not yet been certified or become a habit seems no greater 
than before. Nor has the audience for the literary magazines 
grown enough to indicate that the paperback readers have be- 
come part of the literary and intellectual world and are not just 
consumers of modern classics that sell for less than a dollar and 
a half. 

So far young poets and fiction writers have not benefited 
much from the paperbacks. The cheap reprints have helped 
mainly those young novelists whose work satisfies some popular 
taste, while most of the more expensive paperbacks are reprints 
of non-fiction. But critical writing has been booming in the 
paperbacks, as all kinds of studies formerly thought too complex 
for the general reader have been collected and reissued. This 
would suggest that the readers are largely students, either tem- 
porary or permanent, and that the entire phenomenon may be 
part of the process of self-education and of cultural stabilization 
in this country. It is a commonplace, almost since de Tocque- 
ville, that the United States, unlike most European countries, 
does not have a clearly defined tradition nor has its culture been 
carried by a distinct social class. Hence the great energy and 
variety of our writing. But the emergence of a solid middle- 
class culture, with its steadily rising level, its growing market, 
and educational advances, requires an intelligentsia to maintain 
its history and its standards. And it may be that the pocketbooks 
are satisfying the intellectual appetite of the new middle-class 
intelligentsia, still not sure enough of itself or its tastes to spend 
the regular price for serious books. 

The same thing has been happening in the colleges, which 
are no longer the strongholds of gentility, old-fashioned con- 
servatism, and petty scholarship they used to be not so long ago. 
Almost all the large institutions have been invaded by liberal 
ideas and teachers. Many writers who in the past would no 
more think of teaching than of entering a monastery are now 
giving the standard courses throughout the country. But while 
the academy obviously has profited, the effects on the writer 
have been mixed. He has been saved from poverty and hack 
writing, but he has also become culturally domesticated, de- 
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veloping strong ties to his time and his culture. The association 
of the writer with the university has also made him more aware 
of literary and intellectual history, thus helping to close the 
great breach in American writing between the ‘critical’ and 
‘creative’ faculties, and to promote the unification of the cul- 
ture. At the same time, however, the academic insistence, fol- 
lowing T. S. Eliot too literally, on a narrow idea of tradition 
has cut off some of the younger writers, especially the critics, 
from the more living currents of the culture. 

On the surface, everyone seems content with the booming 
state of letters, or is so involved in keeping up with it that he has 
no time to complain. There is an enormous amount of cultural 
bustle; and there is endless discussion in the popular literary 
journals and over the air of the qualities of books that are not 
even worth talking about. Writers seem to be busier than they 
ever have been, and idle talk which used to be one of the worst 
literary diseases is now almost extinct. But underneath one 
senses a great boredom and restlessness which generally finds 
only indirect expression in such things as the search for novelty 
and exotic writing, as in the African vogue, in the rebellion 
against authority, as in the popular novel From Here to Eternity, 
and in the cult of violence of someone like Tennessee Williams. 
One clear sign of discontent, however, is the recent revival of 
interest in the ’twenties. Of course, there is little effort to recap- 
ture the rebellious and contemptuous attitude to American cul- 
ture at that time, nor is there much stress on the experimental 
writing of the twenties or on the fact that the cultivated audience 
was quite small. Still there seems to be some nostalgia for the 
dedicated irresponsibility and the literary excitements of the 
period, with its quarrels and causes and its Bohemian combina- 
tion of literary discipline with social anarchy. 

Seemingly, the most direct criticism of the state of our culture 
has come in the form of attacks on conformism and anti-intel- 
lectualism. But most of these have confused political with 
literary conformism and have lumped the questions of civil 
liberties, academic freedom, and McCarthyism, with the nar- 
rower but more complex question of independent and uncon- 
ventional writing and thinking. There have been many denun- 
ciations of the current abuse of ‘eggheads’, which is really a po- 
litical phenomenon, though it exploits old anti-intellectual pre- 

judices. Yet I do not know of any recent comment on the more 
subtle forms of anti-intellectualism within the literary and intel- 
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lectual community. Some of the ‘non-comfornists’ have boldly 
accused many writers of giving in to the conformist spirit, but 
their premises have been mainly political, and the charge was 
really that most writers to-day have become conservative and 
have adapted themselves to the status quo. Now it is true that 
conservatism has been fashionable in some quarters and radical- 
ism of any kind is most unpopular; yet again one must distin- 
guish between political and literary things. Few of our intransi- 
gent radicals seem disturbed by such symptoms of literary con- 
servatism and complacency as the adaptation of serious writing 
to the expanding market, or the new cultural harmony which 
dictates that everything be praised in the leading organs of 
opinion. If one is interested in smoking out cultural conformism, 
he might look into the process by which the bland, respectable, 
earnest, decent, competent talents liave taken over so much of 
our culture. 

Conservatism in this country has been more cultural than 
political. It might be said that the dominant mood of politics 
is liberal, while that of our culture is conservative. It is con- 
servative in the sense that most tendencies toward the Bohe- 
mian, the experimental, and the irresponsible are contained 
within the mainstream of literature and are assimilated by all 
the agencies of cultural production and distribution. This does 
not mean that the so-called ‘new conservatism’ has taken over; 
for what goes by that name is something else, an attempt to 
create a political ideology of the right. So far this attempt, over 
inflated not only by its followers but also by opponents, who are 
always looking for an enemy on the right, is a silly and pom- 
pous attempt to transplant the ideas of Burke and other tradi- 
tional conservatives to a totally alien time and culture. The 
truth is that conservatism, as a programme, has been intellectu- 
ally unrespectable for a long time, and any new movement 
must adapt itself to the basic tradition, in so far as there is one, 
which is strongly liberal, plebian, and dedicated to the mystique 
of change and progress. Thus many writers are at the same time 
intellectual conservatives and political liberals, a combination 
probably most typical of American opinion at the present 
time. 


So far I have been describing the atmosphere and some of 
the cultural forces affecting American writing. As for specific 
literary trends, they are rather difficult to isolate, since literary 
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life, which was always loose and sprawling, has now become 
almost entirely atomized. One tendency worth noting, how- 
ever, is the cult of violent and anarchic behaviour, which is not 
new and for many years has served to express both the energy 
and the frustration of American life. More recently it has also 
performed another literary function, as a substitute for the 
feeling of alienation which never found a solid tradition in this 
country and which is now looked on as a folish and tasteless 
form of self-pity. It is the lack, it seems to me, of such a tradi- 
tion, that accounts for the addiction of American writing to 
warped and eccentric experience. The idea of estrangement, 
so strong in the European novel, takes the form in American 
fiction of aberrated and off-beat experience, which is uncon- 
scious, anti-intellectual, and somehow adding up to a rebellion 
against the sanctions of respectable society. Sometimes, the 
rebellious mood is nihilistic, as in From Here to Eternity, or 
Bohemian, as in the work of Henry Miller. Usually, writing in 
America, unlike that of Europe, has established its independ- 
ence not so much by breaking with the literary past and intro- 
ducing a new note, formally or intellectually, as by going off 
into subjects that are strange, marginal, and regional. Where 
the European tradition has generally been close to the centre, 
and in that sense classic, American writing has tended toward 
the maverick, which would make it seem permanently roman- 
tic. Hence also the over-supply of crackpot writing and think- 
ing in this country. 

The pull toward the violent, the eccentric, the warped, goes 
back to Emerson and Thoreau, and shows up strongly in 
writers like Stephen Crane, Whitman, and Poe, who as a 
Bohemian and intellectual, was distinctly out of his time. 
Very characteristic, too, are Sherwood Anderson’s stories of 
small-town longing and frustration. More recently, the strain 
appears in such different writers as Eudora Welty, Truman 
Capote, Tennessee Williams, Paul Bowles. It is significant 
that our outstanding novelist, William Faulkner, is in a sense 
a regionalist, whose big theme is the social and sexual entangle- 
ment of the South, and that he is almost completely outside 
the mainstream of literary or intellectual life. But lately even 
this kind of revolt, exhibited in a choice of violent and morbid 
subjects, has taken a quasi-respectable form, and its standard- 
ized shock-appeal is often exploited by the more sophisticated 
women’s magazines. 
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It is also worth noting that many of our older and well- 
known writers are going rapidly down hill. This is a typically 
American phenomenon, and suggests a parallel between 
writers and athletes, who also reach their prime at an early 
age. Hemingway’s last two novels looked like imitations of his 
earlier work, without his original energy and stylistic resource- 
fulness which kept his writing from becoming simple-minded. 
Dos Passos’s fictional gift seems to have run dry; Steinbeck’s 
East of Eden was really a panoramic potboiler, giving one the 
impression that he has joined the ranks of the entertainers; 
even Faulkner’s recent novel was far from his best. 

Since the war, a number of intellectually sophisticated 
writers have held the centre of the literary scene. They vary 
a good deal in quality and in material, and many of them lack 
the vitality of our older and more primitive talents. But what 
they have in common is an awareness of modern literature, of 
political and intellectual history, and of the problems of the 
writer in America. I am referring to novelists like Saul Bellow, 
perhaps the most ambitious of the younger writers, Mary 
McCarthy, who is primarily a satirist, Eleanor Clark, a very 
pure and unsensational writer, Elizabeth Hardwick, whose 
fiction is rather quiet and intelligent, Isaac Rosenfeld, a very 
gifted writer stili looking for his subject, and James Baldwin 
and Ralph Ellison, who have tried to bring the sophistication 
of modern writing to the experience of the negro in America.* 

In the field of criticism, the trend has been away from 
central issues and large works. There have been several not- 
able exceptions: Van Wyck Brooks’s sober revaluation of the 
standing problem in America of the relation of the writer to 
his culture in The Writer in America; two brilliant examples of 
scholarly criticism, Auerbach’s Mimesis, and Wellek’s History 
of Criticism; the critical biographies of Fitzgerald by Mizener, 
James by Dupee, and Melville by Arvin; and several longer 
works by Cleanth Brooks. But in the last few years collections 
of shorter, often casual, pieces have become popular, the best 
of these being the books of Lionel Trilling, Edmund Wilson, 
Richard Blackmur, John Crowe Ransome, Allen Tate, Leslie 
Fiedler, and Alfred Kazin.t 


* TI should like to emphasize that this is not a roll-call of new talent, nor 
am I implying that these writers are ‘the best’ in the U.S. 

f¢ Again I must note that this is not an exclusive list, and that I have not 
mentioned a number of very good critical works. 
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The popularity of the essay is no doubt partly due to the 
appeal of the form. But it also indicates our impatience with 
sustained critical thinking and polemics. The most systematic 
view is that of the new critics, yet few of them have developed 
their postulates at length, and the more formal type of analysis 
most of them favour seems to fit the essay best. As for our 
other critics, some do, of course, take a moral or literary 
position, though most of them do so tentatively and with great 
modesty, and strain to narrow their intellectual focus. Too 
much generalizing or taking a stand on too many questions has 
fallen so low it is now considered unliterary; and, as for pole- 
mics, it is rather difficult to polemize when the issues are kept 
out of sight and everyone pretends to agree with everyone else. 


Cultural or literary predictions are usually false and fre- 
quently foolish, unless they are part of one’s engagement and 
effort to affect the situation, either critically or creatively. But 
I do think it is clear we are in an age of respectability, which 
might stabilize literary and intellectual life, but it is sure to 
produce a certain amount of boredom. This does not mean the 
end of good writing; on the contrary, individual talent has 
always been superior to the literary situation. It does mean, 
however, that the greatest demand probably will be for tamer 
and less controversial talents, and that we are not likely in the 
immediate future to see any splurge of raucous, experimental 
writing or of aggressive and programmaoic criticism. And 
cultural progress will go on; standards will rise, the educated 
audience will grow, and the gap between popular and un- 
popular writing will shrink. 














An American in London 
When Are You Going Back? 


Nora Sayre 


crescent stone stairs pile up across an extended sidewalk 

and then the East River pulls its length parallel to the 
avenue. Forsythia, rhododendrons, and fir trees fill the 
crescent’s arms, for this is a park, built in 1927 in memory of 
the German reformer, Carl Schurz. Grass and some rocky 
glacial deposits bank up beyond the stairs and the Mayor’s 
house is just over another hill. Walking uptown along the 
river puts all of New York City a little behind your left shoulder, 
on the right is Welfare Island, boat’s deck shaped, now private 
for old people, once mad and minor criminals. Pink and green 
gleam at night from all those buildings which jump at your feet 
like giant typewriter keys; now you are quite high up, facing 
the city from the half moon cradle at the top of the stairs. 
River traffic is heavy at your back: steamers, tugs, garbage 
scows, are hooting and howling, but you are above them too. 
The ground does not shake, but there are cars beneath your 
feet; a three-sided drive tunnels directly under the park; 
several ventilators are hidden among the bushes. Sometimes 
the shrubbery honks at rush hour, and once I heard the oaths 
of taxi-drivers coming up through a bed of daffodils. ‘Bastard,’ 
said one flower. ‘I’ll get yours,’ said the other. There are sunken 
yellow sandpits for babies and some very exciting swings. 
Winter milks the river to so soft a grey that the falling snow 
seems white. 

That was my neighbourhood and I loved it. Now I live in 
London, for awhile at any rate. 

Americans are not essayists. We are encouraged less to attempt 
things than to do them. This is because the gap between success 
and failure seems too wide for the span of private trial and 
error. Not doubletalk; indeed, we are brought up to sound 
authoritative, especially when out on a limb. All the same, we 
are not encouraged to go out on that limb in the first place. 


Fee END AVENUE stops eighty-sixth street dead; 
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Surely the verb essayer is conjugated differently by English 
and American children. Hence a New Yorker’s impatience 
with the London critic’s technique of personal suggestion, the 
cup of cocoa which was sipped while such and such a novel 
spread its pages. What ‘might not be unfair’ to an Englishman 
is fair to one of us. But definition is this decade’s dirty word in 
either country, and what follows — on how it feels to live in 
London - is for contrast’s sake, not conclusion’s. 

Of course, there is always the freedom of a city which is not 
one’s own, where the stranger can float free from his own past, 
as well as from current minor pinpricks; he is exempt from 
Non-U and John Gordon and the like. This gives him an extra 
pair of lungs for B. and K., the Budget, or Punishment — often 
to the inhabitants’ irritation, This is true for any city, any 
stranger. But London’s loose top soil does attract U.S. roots 
and deeper planting; I myself have been here for over a year 
and it has worn well. 

Chastity now seems meaningless as medieval treasure, lost 
undersea, rendered unreal by time as by the weight of water. 
But it should be possible to cherish privacy instead, to close a 
door with the same determination which once shielded body if 
not mind. Not in New York, though, where the city leaks in 
under your door sill, clogs the desk drawers, obscures the page 
before you. There, privacy seems as fictional as treacle, prim- 
roses, Lady Jane Grey. It is London’s marvellous freedom of 
choice that holds the New Yorker; public and private do not 
interfere with one another, they run side by side. Whereas on 
Madison Avenue your friends will destroy your work, or 
attempts to work will put the skids under a friendship. 

It is good to be young here. In New York, generations have 
ossified to the point where bone-stiff brackets surround each 
age group — though admittedly a good deal of blood flows 
between. The mere fact of youth is put on a pedestal: and one 
had better appreciate it. At the same time, it is established 
that no one much under forty can know anything. You cannot 
claim to carry that portmanteau horror: ‘experience’: until the 
joints have begun to stiffen. Professionally, this means that the 
middle-aged man is at last granted the job which he was fit to 
do on leaving his university. Years of disappointment and 
frustration have kept him childish — often violently so — but 
he may now be certain that his approaching old age is not 
maturity. And thus it is hard for him to forgive the aimless 
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physical energy of his juniors. 

Promises are New York’s substitute for opportunity. It is a 
relief not to be promised anything in London, to be given a 
chance instead. Penalties are not attached to plus or minus 
years. Adults needn’t live in the past, nor the young in the 
future: the present is possible. I have been twenty-two and 
three in London: at home I should still be waiting to be thirty- 
five. 

Those Americans who have felt any kind of necessity - who 
have simply needed jobs, flats, chars, automobile parts, even 
firedogs or bulbs for the garden — will share a very strong and 
special kind of gratitude towards London, which no other city 
could provoke. This certain gratitude commands affection, par- 
ticularly because it calls for nothing in return: not money, not 
publicity, not dreary good-neighbourly received with thanks. 
No strings attached. Some of my resident countrymen rebel 
against this stringless generosity. One said: ‘I know the English 
are kind. But I can’t say it makes me like them any better, 
because I don’t want help, I don’t need help.’ Another — a 
young man with an independent income and a highly re- 
spected father — was genuinely angry: ‘Everything’s being done 
for me!’ Perhaps he merely wanted to find out Greek Street 
on his own, to take that wrong bus in a strange town which so 
often provides the right one. No such luck; he left blinking 
with the Londoner’s X-ray view of the city, without having 
been permitted to open his American eyes. 

Wolfshiem spoke with lingering relish of Gatsby’s gon- 
negtions: the glamour was and is still particularly English. One 
man or meeting always seems to lead to another here, and 
Americans must marvel as at a jungle-jim studded with instant 
conductors. This kind of linkage cheers and attracts us at first; 
but for how long? For if the Circle Line brings you back to 
Sloane Square in the long run, the Cunard Line must prove far 
more magnetic. 

It is a matter of juggling space. So far cinemascope has been 
badly used, but most Americans will love that sheer physical 
sweep of possibility - enough to miss it here. Yet New York’s 
celestially stereophonic Grand Central Station will be torn 
down because it incorporates ‘waste space’. My first loves for 
London came on finding the unbeautiful open widths of 
Parliament Square, Waterloo Bridge, even Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. No Manhatten skyscraper seems so simply huge as 
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Broadcasting House or the Victoria and Albert, let alone the 
Guildhall; it is emptiness as drama. At first sight, the great 
shoulders of your city’s buildings are just as moving as the high 
heads of ours. But now New York City planners must waste 
our space by filling it... . 

It is fortunate that no city can be an extended metaphor. 

Rez de chaussée. Americans rarely feel neutral about islands. 
For some, our continent’s size seems monstrous; they will flee 
to the comforting finity of Martha’s Vineyard, Majorca, 
Bermuda, Maine’s Monhegan. These may love England as an 
island kingdom. There is something magic in that. The rest of 
us are claustrophobes, which makes our London future un- 
certain. For no one can promise how long this coastal line will 
stay at bay. 

Cliques are probably worse in America, where — whatever 
your interests — the majority is always too varied to share 
them. Hence like seeks like for protection; worse still, for per- 
petuation. Yet there is always a way out: one’s back can be 
turned on so many things at once. But isn’t London a hall of 
mirrors? A hall become hell when a man has been trapped by 
his métier — to find all the exits shut ? Particularly if he writes or 
reads words ofany kind. Thereis a capacity for bitchiness in every- 
one. But the verb and noun people seem to work so hard at 
tempting it out in one another, at gelding the lily. Moreover, 
one is alarmed to see men encouraging the same claw-techniques 
in women, as though destruction were endlessly amusing. The 
sexes have seemingly perverse ways of educating one another 
here, and I will say no more because I do not understand it. 

But the other side of the coin — that English passion for the 
specific, the concrete — is real silver. Any American is fortunate 
if some of it rubs off on him. When frozen raspberries and 
peaches were first introduced in America I wondered out loud 
one day why cherries were not available. An English writer 
present suggested that the cherry’s hard stone would obstruct 
the freezing process. Also that the cost of labour employed in 
removing the stones would make the product too expensive. 
Few literate Americans would have been able to apply their 
minds to such a question and I was filled with admira- 
tion. This quality of imagination which results in (rather than 
fleeing from) information is one of England’s gifts to the 
uninvited guest. I have learned better travelling techniques 
than I ever knew from Londoners; best of all, how to enjoy a 
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given object or locale for its own sake, particularly if it isn’t 
beautiful. Americans hate guide books, they throw them 
away, preferring to be romantically lost until some great 
architectural epiphany takes place on a random sidewalk. 
Now I follow the English example of being a perpetual 
tourist, especially if the corners and curbs of my neighbour- 
hood become deceptively familiar. 

The shock of lowslung triangles on two, four, six legs; real 
classical — no kin to the clichés we knew at home. Fairy medal- 
lions floating not too far from the fluted columns. Boodle’s 
. Club. Those bad bewildering thrusts of the sham gothic, all 
curly teeth from inverted jaws: always attempted, never under- 
stood. Perpetual shocks, as from the long-established rudeness 
of the highly-bred. 

Assume for a moment (as so many people do) that the 
American mind is a tabula rasa until it is brought abroad. 
Remember that ink spread too fast can blot the copy book. 
But what dries on in London? A check-list: respect for the 
particular: the problem of Wyatt’s relations with Anne 
Boleyn, one very good winesap, the perfect circle cut between 
the gate-top and the archway at Syon House (still a suspicion 
that the topical and the trivial may be synonymous?) ; relief, 
in the larger sense, on realizing that tradition is not just a 
word (for the secret of most American traditions is that they do 
not quite yet exist); delight at feeling our old Puritan split of 
use and pleasure can be repaired: cf. the best English jour- 
nalism (it is still hard for us not to couple guilt with enjoy- 
ment). These are a few. Now the truth about the tabula rasa: 
it was not one. Instead, a page crowded and cluttered with 
good words and bad, some typographical errors, exciting 
punctuation — not innocent at all. England helps to shape some 
of the paragraphs, and there is certain comfort in that. 

Back to the Puritans: admittedly most of their influence is 
now confined to the North-East. Although some Southern 
planters got to America first, it was the Massachusetts colony 
which soonest organized its powers. Houses had to be built 
quickly against the vile winter; time taken for decoration 
would have been a genuine sin against human life. See the 
difference, then, between these and the destructive English 
Puritans: the first made chairs to sit on, while the second 
merely hacked off the baroque legs. Naturally we must think 
better of ours than you do of yours. They did begin us. And 
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even then speed was an important factor. Haste was still a 
virtue when Franklin explained that ‘America is the Land of 
Labour, and by no means what the English call Lubberland, and 
the French Pays de Cocagne, where the streets are said to be 
pav’d with half-peck Loaves, the Houses til’d with Pancakes, 
and where the Fowls fly about ready roasted, crying Come eat 
me!’ Admittedly that beloved distribution of labour is now gone 
lopsided. But if we still shift in our seats at the end of a long 
London dinner, swallow the second liqueur before its fumes have 
risen, it may be the stirrings of tradition after all. It is hard to 
stay sitting down — there is so much to do — and you may judge 
that as you like. 


Sickness is a puzzler. It is always easy to trade national 
illnesses: jaundice for mononucleosis, and so forth. But perhaps 
Americans do not catch so many diseases as the English; our 
particular kind of health seems a stronger protection against 
the lurking virus in the outside world. We do not feel so 
assailed, so much at the mercy of bacteriological whim. More- 
over, we know how to take better care of ourselves. That’s why 
we’re impatient when women are seriously scalded by hot 
water tanks bursting in winter, when lungs feel like fungus 
from breathing the gas fire, when people catch the same easily- 
prevented colds year after year. It could be that we manu- 
facture more ills within us, each man secreting his own fatal 
germ without the oyster’s reward of a pearl. Yet the layman’s 
attitude towards psychiatry disturbs us here — it seems morally 
naive. It is not true that the mental health merry-go-round is 
still a fad in America, as it was ten years ago. We do not hit 
the couch as readily as other nations suppose. American 
analysis is medicine, no longer sweetened to deceive the taste. 
Therefore, I have been perplexed on hearing it judged in 
London; either the whole process is deemed wrong, as an admis- 
sion of weakness on the patient’s part (your cold water ethics), 
or else his helpless needs are actually admired — the high white 
goddess of neurosis shoved under a glass dome. I have heard 
these two points of view argued so often that they must be 
recorded: it is the obviousness of a mistake which makes it 
most distressing. 
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The decades slip around sometimes — not that anything in 
London seems old fashioned. But to an American born in the 
thirties, it may seem that not enough hell was raised in 
London’s twenties. Or at least as though the release did not 
spread far enough. Take externals as examples. In these days 
Greenwich Village shows its hairy legs for tourists only; as 
they say in Hollywood, ‘it has been done’. Yet here the pimply 
rash of espressonism — all the black wires taut for the yellowest 
canvas, all those brave daringly awkward gestures — seem to 
fulfil a real need which should have been answered long ago. As 
though the novelty of colour were daring in itself; it is the con- 
cept which is bad, not the colours. This is the only time I shall 
mention class distinctions; even an American can recognize this 
dreary dream of Bohemianism as ranking sublow on the scale 
— as those above insist while they patronize it. But in New 
York’s sporting days (perhaps) the fun was not limited to the 
higher orders, as it certainly seems to have been here. Now 
thirty years behind, the shopkeeper can escape from his gritty 
grey home to a pink imitation of his betters’ night out. The 
more pathetic it seems, the less it is probably his fault. Mean- 
while, his pink is plagiarized to become a vogue which every- 


one depreciates. And if Americans wonder at the anachronisms 
of amusement, they are accused of being prudish and out of 


date. 


* * * 


London, 1861: Surtout point de zéle! Henry Adams thought 
the city taught him that. He had studied up on the cotton 
famine in Manchester, written a letter about it to his brother 
which the Boston Courier had published. The London Times 
promptly rebuked him with a satirical leading article. This 
instructed him, he says, never to try being useful again. 

Spleen aside, the case has something to it. Adams was wrong 
to drag in usefuiness. But take his pride for a sounding-board. 
Isn’t it the contrasting attitudes towards energy which count? 
In New York, strip energy naked; the more calories which are 
actually seen burning, the more credit given: A plus for effort. 
Meanwhile, the Londoner must burn his fuel in secret, he must 
not seem to be trying; let him pretend a certain negligence, and 
his hard work will merit more respect. 

Break it down further: there are two kinds of energy. So often 
you praise us for our vitality, and we deserve that praise. 
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Vitality means up and after, motion as morality (follow that 
car); Porgy and Bess: ‘Oh I can’t sit down!’ Get to Heaven 
sooner though it means being dead ? Anyway, take the chance. 
Those are our dynamics, and they’re wonderful. Yet the nerve 
sheaths may dissolve to leave the fibres flabby and raw. Long 
before that point we can appreciate your kind of energy — it 
seems generated by relaxation. Let the muscles go loose and 
they’ll be stronger on going into action. Secret electrons 
tickling out of a still body, never mind how long any of it 
takes. The sense that there is plenty of time. (‘Is there?’ 
‘Never mind — do not waste yourself in trying to decide.’) 

All this is not sour green apples vs. the ripe, nor poten- 
tials vs. possible finis — it is only a way of wishing that Adams’s 
feelings had not been hurt, for they shouldn’t have been. 
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A ‘Limey’ in Harlem 


Teatro Hispano 


Geoffrey Wagner 


HOY EN PERSONA J DE N 
VIDA PASION Y MUERTE DE 
RODRIGUEZ Y SU TRIO 

LA DE DINEMARCA 


My wife and I contemplated this billboard. Possibly there 
was some mistake. But no, on passing the theatre itself ten 
minutes later, a few apologetic fragments of neon reaffirmed 
the message: 


7 posters in our neighbourhood read: 


2 NITE J SUS D NAZ R TH 


We resolved to find out more. Especially since our local 
movie house had on a double feature — Waterfront Women and 
Forbidden Women. Sometimes we get a triple-feature. One that 
came our way recently consisted of The Mark of the Vampire, 
The Cry of the Werewolf, and The Soul of a Monster. Not even the 
management’s appeal — Lap1Es!! THIS Is DISH NIGHT!! — could 
lure us into that one. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that ours is a colourful area of 
the borough of Manhattan, New York, and one of which we 
are; I think, excusably proud. To turn upper Park Avenue into 
a Puerto Rican plaza within a couple of years is no mean feat, 
and I don’t imagine there are many cities boasting a Juanita’s 
Dime Store next to a Luz Justicia y Verdad Inc. Opposite our 
apartment, in fact, the surrealist character which the neigh- 
bourhood has lately acquired is at once evident. A Grocéria 
de las Pobres adjoins a Chinese laundry; then comes Tropical 
Fish Canaries, a stock-room for funeral caskets, a rather 
defeated-looking delicatessen (in a window over which may be 
read ‘As Noah Was Before the Flood So Is pappy GRACE Before 
the Fire’), then comes a stretch of boarding on which is an 
optimistic notice saying ‘All Payments for the HAPPY HANK 
AUCTION CO. To Be Made To Minnesota Merchandise Inc.’, 
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and finally comes an unidentifiable shop where bottles of Bay 
Rum and cans of Fast-Luck Incense (a pin-up writhing rather 
purposelessly on the wrapper) are set out in the window under 
some flagrant tinsel. Over this last shop is inscribed, surely 
redundantly, WE DO REPAIRS. 

To reach our local Spanish theatre is itself an experience. 
On the night we elected to see J de N, for instance, my wife 
and I went up one of my favourite Harlem side-streets. This 
takes you past Block’s Drugs, a few floodlit funeral parlours, 
more hoardings, this time pasted with appeals on behalf of 
Mr Patsy Pagano, our local Congressman (Republican), past 
TRADER TOM’s — Cars All Makes Owner-Tested — on to a 
magnificent series of pious murals, 5~D Goya along a stretch 
of planking. This is the Centro San Manuel, a religious meet- 
ing-place. Immediately over it may be seen a large window on 
which has been painted a dental plate, perhaps 4 feet wide. 
Over the whole, in letters of blood: 


BRAZILIAN ENTERPRISES 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
I HR SERVICE 


I have a soft spot in my heart for Brazilian Enterprises, even 
though they haven’t as yet adopted the ubiquitous Inc. For 
it is around here, and near the establishment of a desperado of 
a barber nearby, that my painter spouse unearths some of her 
most winning models, among the most beautiful children in the 
world. And it is in this area, too, that I have learnt many a 
sterner lesson, for in company with a priest I have visited a 
Puerto Rican ‘home’, consisting of a single room nine by nine, 
a TV set the only furniture it had, besides the bed, a pretty 
communal affair, I would imagine. The indoor antennae 
were being put to use by the good wife as a washing line. On 
another occasion the padre and myself found an instalment- 
plan refrigerator being employed as a clothes closet. 

So, having left Brazilian Enterprises to our right, having 
avoided the various ‘gypsy’ shops (constantly being ‘moved 
on’ by the police), having passed PARK AVENUE AUTO SERVICE 
co. inc. (Trabajo de Collision), a much-needed local service, 
we drew near to the theatre. It looked desolate. There seemed 
very little activity about at all. Across the street a juke-box 
brayed away, from El Candy Store, and a handful of lavishly 
sideburned lotharios jived absently with some lip-sticked jail- 
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bait on the sidework. A sign said ‘Can 4-legged Girl’s Marriage 
Succeed ?’ (Amsterdam News) and Miss Rheingold grinned her 
grin. In front of the ticket-office stood the manager, a character 
clad in powder-blue zoot-suit (replete, no doubt, with drape- 
shape, ruff-cuff, and reat-pleat), in a dun fedora, with a banded 
cigar, ‘the tie that blinds’, and wearing heavy crepe-soled 
shoes of perforated suede (I noted later that he had omitted to 
put on socks). ‘How much?’ I asked. It is as well to restrict 
one’s vocabulary in East Harlem. It is an area of the U.S.A. 
where the newsagents find Time Magazine too highbrow to 
stock, and when the talk turns to books . . . well, you are 
literally likely to meet the celebrated response, ‘Hoo hah ?” 

‘How much?’ I repeated. 

‘Five dollars a buck.’ 

I tried to grin at the wisecrack (which, incidentally, sent 
the manager himself into hysterics) and bought our tickets at 
the booth, $1.50 each. A swain tore them in two and we went 
on in. 

Just inside the door I was drawn up sharply by the life-size 
effigy of a girl in the grip of a gorilla. She was clearly a shop- 
window dummy imported for the purpose of this display, par- 
tially disrobed, with something particularly loathsome either 
exuding from, or being torn out of, her tummy. I turned away, 
but my wife remained curious. I could hear her asking the 
attendant in an insistent tone what it was all in aid of. 

The auditorium was packed. A movie cartoon, the type with 
plenty of what are known in the trade as ‘hurt-gags’, was 
keeping the audience in stitches, and we found a couple of 
seats in separate rows. Stereophonic sound and the new-new 
miracle screen were doing their stuff, but this was one occasion 
when I did not object to missing the heads and feet of the 
characters concerned. Towards the end of this short, lights went 
up behind the screen and electricians and prop-men could be 
seen wrestling with odds and ends of scenery. But all was 
straightened out, the screen faded, and the curtains went up on 
a colossal diamanté piano, across which the pianist rose to 
make occasional infuriated gestures at the rest of the orchestra, 
three clarinets, a trombone, and a mambo drum. The back- 
drop showed what seemed to be some mosqued city, perhaps 
Baghdad, though my wife told me she took it to represent that 
exotic locale around Big Ben. The music was pleasantly lively, 
and after twenty minutes of it everyone began clapping. I 
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heartily joined in. A tenor appeared and sang songs like Amor, 
Amor and Anna (Tengo gana de bailar), which were throughout 
interrupted by absolutely frenzied clapping and cheering. 
When he went into Te quiero mucho] Tanto que entonces, he could 
scarcely be heard, despite the super-stereophonic mike that 
left me with ringing in my ears for days. 

The tenor was followed by the M.C., one Willie Chevalier, a 
likeable young man who speaks Spanish the way I can under- 
stand it. He announced a dancer straight from the Yucatan. 
She was an exceedingly hefty girl clad in rather a charming 
costume, presumably a folk dress. After further ad-libbing 
from the M.C. she was succeeded (‘if the police will permit 
it?) by an Oriental dancer in veils — Venga la mano, muchachos! 
(Give her a hand, boys!). This turned out to be the same girl, 
sans folk outfit, and if she’d looked hefty from the Yucatan, she 
was positively mean in veils. She would have dwarfed Dagmar 
or Jane Russell, in all the places where it matters most. Perhaps 
at this point I should add a rider to the effect that Puerto Ricans 
like their women buxom. So do Englishmen, you say. Yes, but 
not quite so beefy as all that. The ideal Puerto Rican girl of our 
neighbourhood has a derriére measurement of going on for 
44 inches, I should imagine, and I doubt if many ‘limeys’ 
would break their self-winding watches over her. This par- 
ticular dancer was fantastically fleshy and ended her turn in a 
sateen jockstrap and a brassiere with a built-in ripcord. 

Three singers then turned up from Cuba. They started off 
excellently, with some really first-class numbers, but they grew 
tired after the eighth encore and descended from such delight- 
fully energetic songs as Charleston, Charleston (pronounced Shar- 
les-ton) to pieces like Solamente una vez (y nada mds), more the 
preserve of the tenor, I should have thought. These engaging 
gentlemen were replaced by a ‘comic’ turn, consisting of an 
old man with a gouty foot, a beautiful girl (the dancer from 
the ‘Yucatan’ again), and the M.C. as stooge. This went on 
far too long. The stooge took rapturous swipes at the old man 
and fell to the ground. He dropped lighted cigarettes down 
the front of his trousers and I wished he wouldn’t. After a few 
more hilarious japes of this nature I glanced across at my wife. 
She was looking thoughtful. A tight-rope walker appeared. 

Unfortunately I missed much of the act because at that 
moment my attention was distracted by the smell of burning. 
On looking down some small children scrambled through my 
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legs. These rascally kids vanished under the row in front, the 
singeing smell ceased, and I never discovered precisely what it 
was that had caused it. When I got back home, however, I did 
find a suspicious-looking mark on the turn-up of my right 
trouser leg and concluded that in our district the gringo 
is good for anything, even the hot foot. Perhaps anything is 
preferable to the water-pistol craze that swept through our 
neck of the woods recently, making an almost total change of 
clothing necessary every time one returned from a shopping 
expedition. 

We were now in for ‘La Mejor combinacidn bailable’, three 
Apache dancers from Puerto Rico proper. Personally I never 
knew they had Apaches in Puerto Rico, but long may they 
flourish if they all resemble the two comely maidens who 
formed part of this act and who had perfect profiles, all the way 
down. The pianist-conductor became frantic. The thing ended 
in an operatic holocaust, to the veritable mashing of the mambo 
drum, with all protagonists knifed or strangled. 

Here, I am glad to say, Willie Chevalier intervened with a 
felicitous announcement of next week’s attraction — El Show 
del Terror, Espectaculo Macabro; TERROR! MIEDO! MISTERIO! 
As stars of this diversion he announced Dracula, ‘Don Carlos de 
la Muerte’, Frankenstein (en persona, of course), and Fu 
Manchu. Apparently we were also to be able to see on the 
same bill a crime museum (Nota: si Usted padece del corazén 
no vea este espectaculo), a flying woman, and a lady sliced into 
three pieces — actually the handbill I picked up later put it ‘en 
varios pedazos’. All this, euphemized as Ilusionismo Moderno. 

Once more the curtain went up, and I braced myself for La 
de Dinemarca, whoever she might be — by this time I merely 
trusted she would appear in one piece. The stage was occupied 
by a well-heeled comedian nursing a baby doll and singing 
Sonny Boy. He kidded the song, taking a dig at the baby’s face 
in the sentimental parts, powdering it between the legs with 
Vim, nailing on its diaper, and so forth. This gentleman was 
called Miles, and when his song was over he announced La de 
Dinemarca. Out of the wings and up to the mike to thunderous 
applause stalked Christine Jorgensen. 

She was wearing a bouffant black sequined evening gown — 
by Dior, according to her account — a tiara, long yellow gloves, 
and a yellow sash across her shoulders. She sang in a profes- 
sionally husky voice, The song was all about friendliness. The 
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whole accent of her turn was on friendliness, in fact. One of 
the stanzas I got down began, ‘Now the ice is broken and we’re 
on a friendly plane’, and the general impression put over was 
of a winsome, lonesome girl longing for company, an impression 
hardly helped by the brazenly well-rehearsed character of her 
act. 

Miles proceeded to ask questions. “There’s something we’re 
all wanting to know, Christine.’ ‘Yes, Miles, what is it?’ 
‘Now I don’t want to ask you any questions you don’t want to 
answer, Christine.’ ‘I’ve told you, Miles, you can ask me any- 
thing.’ And so forth. The question, when it came, concerned a 
leading baseball team. Another question Miles asked was: 
‘Christine, will you ever hear the pitter-patter of tiny feet 
about your house?’ La de Dinemarca confessed that that 
certainly raised a problem. What problem, Christine? Why, 
what would she do if one of her children were to ask her, 
‘Mother, tell me about your boyhood?’ Finally, she said, 
“Well, there’s one thing, Miles.” ‘What’s that, Christine?’ 
‘I’m no crazy mixed-up kid.’ She then sang again. Venga la 
mano, muchachos! So far Miss Jorgensen had spoken in English; 
now she read out a brief, evasive account of her change of sex 
in Spanish. I didn’t get all of it, nor did I try to. But Venga la 
mano, muchachos! it was again. 

Curtain. Crescendo of clarinets. Ears humming, we sloped 
out. Outside, in the darkness beside the theatre, I discerned a 
large oil painting, somewhat resembling an early Francis 
Bacon, and showing a blonde in the grip of some monster. I 
recognized what was clearly meant to be our forthcoming 
attraction, Songo, El Gorila Diabdlico. In a nearby window 
were two signs. One read, Holy Mary 2nd floor. The other: 
Regular Operator Soft Dolls Steady. 

Behind me I could hear the light of my life protesting in 
florid Castilian to the manager that we had not seen Jesus 
Christ. ‘Ain’t you seen enough?’ said this singularly unedify- 
ing citizen, shifting his cigar. ‘Aw, go buy a hoop, lady.’ 





White and Coloured 


How to Skin a ’Coon 


Vilma Howard 


old. Entrusted to the fatherly Negro porters, I was on my 

way south to visit relatives in Alabama. Washington was 
where we made the change then, white and coloured pas- 
sengers sorting out into their separate coaches. The coloured 
coaches were directly behind the engine. With the windows 
shut they were stifling, but with the windows open they were 
grimy with soot and smoke that streamed in from the smoke- 
stack. The other passengers hurried to take a look at the Capitol 
building before boarding the segregated coaches. I remember 
that I refused to go with them; I don’t remember whether it 
was because I was angry or because I was afraid. 

Now I was in Washington again, sitting in the station’s 
restaurant with my British husband who is white. The waitress, 
also white, was asking if she could have our order, please. I 
was filled with a curious kind of happy tension. 

The first hotel we tried was booked up. Perhaps they really 
were; one could never be certain. So before going to the 
second hotel, the ‘Harris’, we telephoned and were offered a 
choice of two vacant rooms. Within three minutes we were 
there. The desk clerk had failed to notice me and was about 
to give my husband the booking form for completion when 
the Negro bell-hop whispered something in his ear. The clerk 
looked up in surprise and saw me; he turned back to my 
husband and told him there was no vacancy. Both of the 
rooms available three minutes ago were gone. Pressed for an 
explanation, he finally admitted that it was, perhaps, a case 
of racial discrimination. 

It was a trivial enough incident and probably would not 
have happened had we both been coloured or had we gone to 
a more expensive hotel. But for us it was the beginning of the 
South as it had been for me when I was a child. And it was 
the Negro who had betrayed us! I felt particularly ashamed, as 
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though I personally were responsible. I had slipped into the old 
habit and expected loyalty from him — it is the possessive way 
which American Negroes have with one another. But his 
treachery reminded me bluntly that he and I were strangers. 

William Faulkner had predicted that many Negroes would 
fight on the side of the South in another civil war. I had 
doubted it on the assumption that I was qualified to know. 
But perhaps I had forgotten that the conflict in the South was 
not between black and white, but between a fixed pattern of 
living where each man knows his place, and a new way — 
unfamiliar and ill-defined. The very first step of our journey 
south posed the question anew, and I wondered. 

During our travels we were to be told many times by white 
people that the Negroes (’coons, jigs, darkies, niggers — the 
terms are various) themselves preferred segregation. We 
noticed that the coloured people still sat at the rear of the buses 
and in the coloured waiting-rooms, although the law no longer 
required it of interstate passengers. We noticed also that 
wherever we went the Negroes spoke with pride of the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott, and we learned that they sent money to 
help it along. 

For six months now the boycott has been almost complete. 
Although the leaders were indicted, and the whites showed no 
sign of giving in, the boycotters continued to wield their 
‘most terrible weapon of love and patience’. Montgomery’s 
armament stores were emptied within three days; the boy- 
cotters kept walking, quietly and without fear. The home of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King was bombed. They kept walking. 

Can 50,000 people act together with such solidarity if a 
high proportion reject the principles for which they are 
acting? My husband put the question to a State Senator in 
Mississippi. 

‘Our coloured people were perfectly happy down here 
until the northerners started stirring up trouble,’ was the 
answer. ‘We understand our nigras and we know that segre- 
gation is good for them. We treat them well and we look after 
them — and we don’t want any outsiders coming in here to 
tell us how to do it. The coloured people are simple folk and 
easily led, and now they’ve been stirred up by a few agitators 
from the North there’s no telling what will happen.’ 

The stirring up apparently took place in the churches and 
in the public meetings of the National Association for the 
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Advancement of Coloured People. It therefore seemed worth 
while taking a look at what actually occurred at these sub- 
versive gatherings. 

On a Monday evening at a Baptist church in the poor 
quarter of Montgomery, there was a Negro ‘mass meeting’ — a 
mixture of church service and political meeting. The hall was 
packed; scores of men stood against the walls. 

‘Is there anyone here who is not a Christian?’ began the 
Minister. 

An elderly man stood up: ‘I’m not a Christian.’ 

‘You are a brave man,’ said the minister; ‘it needs courage 
to stand up here and say ‘I’m not a Christian.’ Let us all 
pray for him.’ 

A teenage girl got up and said: ‘I’m not a Christian either.’ 
They were sat together, prayed for, and their cases adjourned 
to the end of the meeting — but long before then the girl had 
drifted away. 

On the platform were the ministers and the distinguished 
visitors — a businessman, an editor, a pastor from out of state. 
Just below it sat the elders. They all kept up an almost con- 
tinuous accompaniment during the speeches which followed: 
‘Amen’, “That’s right!’, ‘Lord he did!’, or just a rising groan. 

The local pastor came forward and began to talk about the 
bus boycott, why it had begun, why it would continue, why 
it was just. His audience needed no rousing; they were with 
him from the beginning. The mood was one of excitement and 
laughter. 

‘You have been walking now for five months,’ he said. 
‘You have been walking through rain and wind, through storm 
and tempest. Now tell me: are you tired ?’ 

‘No!’, they shouted. 

‘I can’t hear you,’ said the pastor; ‘I’ll ask you again. Are 
you tired ?” 

‘NO!’ they roared. 

‘I still can’t hear you.’ 

‘NO!’, came the thousand voices for the third time. 

‘The white people say they know us, and that they know we 
want to be segregated.’ 

‘Oo-00-ooh!’ came a thousand groans. 

The distinguished visitors were introduced; each made a 
short speech, mixing religious and political lessons. 
Afterwards the collections — one for the boycott, one for the 
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church. Three kibitzers stood by each table urging the 
donors on. “That’s right!’ “That’s the way to do it, Lord!’ 

At last the Message — none too soon, for a quarter of the 
audience had already stolen away. 

The Message was delivered by a tiny preacher dressed in 
tails. It is certainly unfair to take its contents seriously, for it 
was introduced with: ‘And I want us all to have a good time 
to-night.’ The early part only was comprehensible. His argu- 
ment was, in essence: ‘By their recalcitrance over the bus 
boycott the whites are hurting no one but themselves. Then 
why do we worry? Because we don’t like to see a fellow human 
driving himself to perdition.’ Very soon the speech became a 
chant, the clear voice became a wheeze. The preacher began 
alternately to jump back from the lectern, then run towards 
it. He curled his right leg behind him and bounced on his 
left. ‘Amen!’ ‘Preach it!’ called the audience louder and louder. 
Soon the preacher jumped down from the platform and began 
to dance in front of it. Left arm in the air and right leg for- 
ward; a sudden jump and his right arm was in the air, has 
left leg forward. Meanwhile the chant continued faster, 
faster. 

Suddenly it was over. The preacher wiped the sweat from 
his face, returned to the platform and sat down. A few words 
from the pastor, another hymn, more prayers for the man 
who was not a Christian (amazingly, he still was not) — and 
all trooped out into the night. 

Of course this was political agitation — the Senator was 
right. But he was also absurdly wrong. For these agitators were 
not outsiders — they were men who knew and had suffered 
the same humiliations as their audience. The main speaker 
was himself a Southerner. And the arguments were not calls 
to violence by professional revolutionaries; they were appeals, 
from friend to friend, for solidarity in a co-operative non- 
violent effort to achieve certain surprisingly modest ends. 

The Senator’s attitude is also typical, for the majority of 
white Southerners still see the Negro as the happy-go-lucky 
’coon, the illiterate helpless darky of the plantation. They 
are incredibly blind to the fact that the Negro is now aware 
of his political and economic power and is capable of using it. 
Some of the white leaders who have realized this rouse the 
apathetic by the device of exaggerating the Negro’s demands 
and their consequences. In Montgomery the Negroes were not 
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even demanding an end to segregation in the buses; all they 
asked was that they not be required, once seated, to surrender 
their places to a white man. In reply the local papers cried, 
‘Miscegenation!’; the boycotters, they warned, are trying to 
‘mongrelize the white race’. 

To the white Southerner racial intermarriage is such an 
obvious disaster that no further argument is needed. In a 
pamphlet of the white Citizens’ Council my husband and I 
read an extract from a speech by Judge Brady, of Mississippi: 

. . . those of you who have been to Spain and to Italy, 
wherever you see this integration of this comingling, you see 
this resultant deterioration. It is the same old story. The 
jungle, the black blood swallows up, and with it goes this 
deterioration. It blows out the light within a white man’s 
brain. 

We knew of this attitude to intermarriage before going 
South, of course, and we worried a good deal about what 
reaction to expect. Perhaps we would be excused as obvious 
foreigners. I remember a bizarre argument in the New York 
office of the NAACP about whether my husband could pass 
as a Negro. ‘You walk around with your wife and they’ll 
take it for granted you’re coloured,’ said one man, ‘ — guilt 
by association.’ But the general opinion seemed to be that, 
while there were plenty of ‘Negroes’ with fair hair and blue 
eyes, there was such a thing as being too white. My husband, 
it seemed, was unambiguous. 

This view turned out to be correct. For the most part we 
took care not to be seen together in the South. When we did 
appear together in public in Birmingham, Ala., the reaction 
was immediate and obvious. In a very short time the police 
had told us to get out of town. 

‘A lot of this nonsense is kept going by the politicians’, 
observed a coloured Methodist Minister in South Carolina. 
‘Once we get rid of the restrictions on Negro voters and more 
and more of us start turning out to the polls, they'll change 
their line and change fast. But right now they don’t have to 
make any campaign promises or even account for past govern- 
ment policy. All they have to say is, ‘If you don’t elect me — or 
if you elect the next man — your daughter will marry a black 
man.’ It’s a good tool and they use it; they get elected and 
re-elected. . . . I should think somebody’s daughter would 
have something to say about it, though.’ 
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We were driving through the old plantation area of South 
Carolina. The Big House still dominated the road, the little 
house at a modest distance behind, in the fields. But both 
were bare of paint, leaning against the wind that would blow 
them down. 

Suddenly the Minister noticed a coloured child at home, 
playing in a yard. ‘Why isn’t that boy in school?’ the minister 
demanded of no one. ‘He’ll grow up to be a mule.’ Turning 
to me, he continued, ‘One of our biggest problems is with 
parents who haven’t had much education themselves and so 
don’t appreciate its value. They’ll keep their children home to 
work in the fields or around the house, or to mind the baby 
while they themselves go shopping. Most of the teachers are 
over-worked and can’t keep up with all these children. The 
truant officers don’t care — they’re only coloured children.’ 

We were looking for Mr Blackman, President of the local 
chapter of the NAACP in Elloree, S.C. Soon we saw the figure 
of a man walking on the road ahead of us. The minister pulled 
alongside him, ‘Say there, what are you doing walking down 
the middle of the road in broad daylight? You know the 
Ku Klux Klan told you they’d do you in if you didn’t get out 
of town.’ 

‘And you know I told them I wasn’t going nowhere,’ 
replied Mr Blackman. ‘I’m not scared of those boys. I grew 
up with them.’ The two men chuckled as Blackman climbed 
into the car. 

The minister continued his teasing: “They tell me the Klan 
said you’ve been going around here fixing and mending 
things, meddling in what was none of your business, and was 
too well dressed, anyhow?” 

‘Yeah, well I got a lot more fixing and mending to do; so 
I figure I’ll be around for quite a while.’ 

Mr Blackman is a general contractor, a magnificent-looking 
figure with white hair and mahogany coloured skin, He 
speaks in a deep, soft voice. He is seventy-six years old. 

He was being kept quite busy by a new programme to aid 
coloured farmers in his area. The farmers had been refused 
the customary seed and fertilizer loans by the local banks 
because they had signed a petition demanding integration of 
the public schools. The banks were acting under pressure 
from the white Citizens’ Councils. 

The Councils were set up to defend states’ rights against 
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Federal intervention. They have been dismissed by some 
writers as a lunatic fringe. If they are a fringe at all, they are, 
at least in the deep South, the very top fringe. Politicians, 
newspaper editors and clergymen actively support or lead the 
movement. The Councils distribute propaganda and do not 
condone violence. Some condone the weapon of economic 
boycott; others profess not to. 

One of the people I spoke to in Elloree was a coloured 
woman who lost her job because she signed the petition; the 
Council had put her employer under pressure. Her husband 
also lost his job, though he had not signed. The wife refused 
to remove her name from the petition; they both refused to 
leave town. They had been relatively poor to begin with, 
and I asked how they had managed to hold out. ‘Child, when 
you never had nothing,’ she replied, ‘it don’t hurt to give 
it up.’ 

Mr Blackman also took me to see one of the farmers who 
had been victimized by the Council. The farmer was a man in 
his mid-thirties with 50 acres of land and ten children. 

‘After I signed the paper,’ he told me, ‘my children couldn’t 
get work no more. They used to pick cotton on the farms 
around here to get enough for their needs at school. Then 
the white folks told everybody not to let °em work no more, 
and then the bank said I had to pay up my loan. It wasn’t 
even due till October when the crops been sold.’ 

He didn’t have the money. The bank threatened to seize 
his house and farm equipment. 

‘My landlord, he give me the money to pay the bank, 
but the children need money for school.’ Moreover, he will 
need another loan for next year’s crops, and he must somehow 
pay back his landlord. 

‘That farmer’s landlord is a decent white man,’ Mr Blackman 
said to me afterwards. ‘He refused to join the Citizens’ Council 
and won’t co-operate with them at all. But you can’t do busi- 
ness on favours. Too many out here are in that farmer’s 
position: heavily in debt to the bank or to some white man who 
‘helped them out’. Offering first their home and equipment, 
then their labour and that of their family, they soon find 
themselves virtually indentured. 

The new aid programme is an NAACP campaign to raise 
donations which will act as bank loans. The money will be 
returned to the donors when crops are sold in the autumn. 
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The organization has thereby been able to help 212 such 
farmers in Elloree; only sixty-seven more still need aid. 

The kindliness which the coloured farmer met in his white 
landlord is not so unusual as might be expected. Southerners 
are traditionally benevolent, generous, strong-headed and 
impulsive. My husband had a talk with a secretary in one of 
the Citizens’ Councils, who protested against the charge that 
the whites in the South mistreat the Negroes. ‘We love our 
coloured people’, she told him, ‘and we’re proud of them - 
and we don’t believe in mistreating them!’ Like most 
Southerners, her relationship with her maid was intimate and 
protective. ‘When the maid was sick I sat up with her all 
night and cooked three meals a day for her in her own 
kitchen,’ she said. ‘Once, on a week-end, she simply forgot 
to order herself some coal, so I got in my car and brought her 
some myself — I knew she could have bought it earlier. Another 
time she told me her sister was in labour and the Negro taxis 
wouldn’t take her to the hospital. They were afraid she’d 
have the baby in the back. So I took her sister to the hospital 
in my own car. J wasn’t afraid of her having a baby in my 
car. That’s just one small part of what we in the South do for 
our coloured; look how much we give to their churches and 
schools.’ 

And a coloured Southerner said to me, ‘A white man in 
town told me to come to him when my wife needed to go to 
the hospital. He’d see she got a good room; he’d see that they 
treated her right. I know he meant well, but she’s my wife! 
Why should I go to him for favours ?’ 

To the white Southerner this attitude is an ungrateful 
rebuff to a friendly gesture. To the Negro, the very offer is an 
insult. And so the two sides meet in malocclusion, holding 
firm in their position. The whites have too much to lose, the 
Negroes too much to gain for willing compromise to be 
possible. 

Some writers, in observing this unyielding attitude of the 
Negro leaders, have bracketed them with the white extremists. 
But this is to overlook the moderate nature of the Negro 
leaders’ demands: to be accorded the rights which every 
other American citizen takes for granted. Further, their 
weapons, propaganda and court action, are slow, uncertain 
and very costly. It is bad enough that the battle to end segrega- 
tion in the schools consisted of a six-year campaign in the 
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courts, but the fight against unfair voting practices in the 
South is forty-five years old. If the Southern politicians have 
their way, the integration of schools will take just as long. 

‘The State, if necessary, can abolish school districts,’ says 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi, ‘create other ones and thus 
remove the corpus or basis of a suit. This would mean the 
whole case must start over, with years’ delay. By changing 
State laws and creating new State policies which must be 
litigated, and must go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the State can thus litigate this matter for an indefinite 
period of time in hostile Federal Courts.’ 

It is one of the charms of American politics that your 
opponent tells you in advance just what moves he is planning. 
‘The South is a simple place,’ a Washington newspaperman 
told us. ‘Don’t you let them get away with pretending its com- 
plicated.’ He was perfectly right. The Southern white. has 
a simple system which adds a free bonus to his economic and 
social capital. Why should anyone expect him to give it up 
without a struggle? 
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From the Notebooks of 
Simone Weil’ 


The philosopher Alain considered that Simone Weil, who attended his 
classes, was ‘superior, but far superior’ to the rest of her generation, 
‘Votre travail est de premiére grandeur,’ he wrote to her after reading an 
essay which she sent to him in 1935, when she was twenty-six. She died 
eight years later, in England, having published, so far as I can discover, 
nothing but a few essays in obscure left-wing political journals and in the 
Cahiers du Sud; but she has become famous in France since her death, 
and the posthumous publication of her essays, notes, and letters has 
already produced ten sizeable volumes. Only one of them — L’Enracine- 
ment (published in England as The Need for Roots) — can be re- 
garded as a complete work in more or less the form in which see herself 
would have passed it for press. Some of them, like the notebooks from 
which the following extracts are taken, consist largely of memoranda 
jotted down in a kind of intellectual short-hand. Yet they constitute an 
ceuvre which fully justifies Alain’s opinion of his extraordinary pupil, 
though parts of it would certainly have surprised him. It is difficult to 
think of anything comparable that has appeared, in France or anywhere 

else, since the war, or indeed for a very long time before it. 

Simone Weil’s parents were French Jews of the cultured professional 
class, and her brother early showed signs of mathematical genius. 
Although she suffered from chronic headache and considered herself, in 
comparison with her brother, almost a cretin, her academic career was 
brilliant and she passed out from the Ecole Normale in 1931 as a 
graduate in philosophy. In the remaining twelve years of her life she 
taught in Lycées, worked for an unorthodox Marxist political group, 
permanently weakened her health by spending a year as an operative in 
the Renault factory, took a brief part in the Spanish Civil War, and 
also worked a season as an agricultural labourer. There was also a 
pleasant episode, with a tragi-comic ending, when she edited a works 
magazine for a progressive industrialist. The contents included a moving 


* This is an extract from The Notebooks of Simone Weil, to be published 
in the autumn by Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
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summary in simple French of the Antigone of Sophocles. I do not 
know if they also included the football and cycling results. 

Although Simone Weil’s upbringing had been entirely secular, she 
evolved an unorthodox Christian mysticism with Platonic and Oriental 
affinities, which won the deep admiration of sincere and strict Catholics 
who knew her. But the increase of faith involved no diminution of works. 
Having left France for America with her parents in 1942, she succeeded 
in getting back across the Atlantic to London and worked there for the 
De Gaulle organization. In spite of her urgent pleas, however, she was 
not allowed to be parachuted into France to work with the Resistance, 
apparently because it was thought that her semitic cast of feature would 
betray her immediately to the German police. She died in a sanatorium at 
Ashford in Kent in 1943, probably mainly from overwork and under- 
nourishment, for she had refused to eat more than the official ration 
allowed to the public in occupied France. 

Her intellectual maturity in her early twenties, as shown in the poli- 
tical essays, is probably unique in our time, as also is the combination of 
an uncompromising idealism with an extraordinary psychological and 
intellectual penetration in her later writings. It is said that, like many 
other exceptionally gifted people, she could be difficult and sometimes 
ludicrously inept in everyday life, but no one who reads a few pages of 
anything she wrote will doubt that her nobility of character was as great 


as her intellectual endowments. 
RICHARD REES. 


when they have not yet entered into eternity. But this is 
because death forms part and parcel of blind necessity. 

God has created a whole range, an infinitely varied scale of 
beings. And the lowest limit of this scale in the category of 
thinking creatures is the most wretched one that is capable of loving 
him. The love of the most wretched one is the most precious 
love of all; for when such a creature has become transparent, 
something by way of which God can love himself, the creative 
act has been completed. 

(How grateful, therefore, I should be that fate has placed me 
in the lower ranks, with those that are most wretched!) 

God not only loves himself by way of his creatures, which is 
but an extension of the love that he directly bears toward 
himself; but furthermore, it is by way of his creatures that he 
loves Creation. For this purpose he has need of them. He cannot 
love Creation in any other way. 


A GREAT mystery lies in the fact that human beings die 
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He cannot love the visible world and the natural part of the 
soul of thinking beings, except through the medium of a 
creature that has reached the state of perfection. 

Incarnation. 


Plato, on the subject of reminiscence. Cf. comparison drawn 
by Valéry between recollection and inspiration. It is an 
orientation of the soul towards something which one does not 
know, but whose reality one does know. Thus, a thought comes 
into my head which seems to me important. I haven’t the 
wherewithal for noting it down. I promise myself to remember 
it. Two hours later, it occurs to me that there is a thought 
which I have to remember. I haven’t the remotest idea what 
it is, or even what it is about. So I turn my attention towards 
this thing about which I know simply that it is but about 
which I haven’t the least idea what it is. This effort of attention, 
empty of all content, may last several minutes. Then (if all goes 
well) the thing comes to me. I recognize, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that it is indeed that. This empty form of reality has 
become a certain definite form of reality, ever real to me. 

That is how inspiration operates. For example, in the case of 
poetry. 

The past — this is unverifiable reality. What a mystery it 
presents! 


A method is necessary for the understanding of images, 
symbols, etc. One should not try to interpret them, but con- 
template them until their significance flashes upon one. Which 
is why one should be wary of improperly diminishing their 
reality, as when, for example, one says to oneself that no real 
battle takes place in the Gita. It is preferable to run the risk of 
taking them too literally than insufficiently so. They should 
first of all be taken in a purely literal fashion, and contemplated 
thus, for a considerable time. Then they should be taken in a 
less literal fashion and contemplated thus, and so on, by 
degrees. One should then return to the purely literal fashion 
of contemplating them. Meanwhile, one should drink in the 
light, whatever it may be, springing from all these several forms 
of contemplation. (The spring gushing out of the rock.) 

The above is a method for the interpretation of folklore. 

In a general way: a method for exercising the intelligence, 
which consists of beholding. 
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Shall I ever be able to apply it to mathematics? 
[Is it knowledge of the;third kind ?] 

The application of this method for discriminating between 
what is real and what is illusory. In the case of sensible per- 
ception, if one is not sure about what one sees, one shifts one’s 
position while going on looking (for example, one goes round 
theZobject) and the real appears. In the life of the spirit, time 
takes the place of space. Time brings modifications in us, and if 
throughout these modifications we keep our gaze directed on 
to a certain thing, finally what is illusory is dissipated and what 
is real appears; always provided that ou attention consist of a 
contemplative look and not one of attachment. 

Attachment manufactures illusions, and anyone who wants 
to behold the real must be detached. 

The past — it forms part of the reality of this world, but a 
reality absolutely beyond our reach, towards which we are 
unable to make a single step, towards which all we are able to 
do is to turn ourselves so that an emanation from it may come 
to us. For this reason it is the image par excellence of eternal, 
supernatural reality. 

(Proust.) Is it because of this that we find joy and beauty in 
recollection as such? 

The past and the notion of possibility. ‘If, etc. ...; in which 
case, etc. ..., To be further examined. 

Joy in God. There is really perfect and infinite joy in God. 
My participation can add nothing to, my non-participation 
take nothing away from the reality of this perfect and infinite 
joy. That being the case, of what importance is it that I should 
or should not have a share in it? It is of no importance at 
all. 
The sacraments (and things of that nature) are like souvenirs 
— the material objects which constitute souvenirs — of loved ones 
that have died. A letter from such an one, a ring, a book, any 
sort of object having belonged to him constitute veritable 
contacts with him, contacts that are real, unique, irreplaceable. 
All genuine lovers and friends experience a joy in exchanging 
souvenirs. So likewise, it is doubtful whether there can be any 
genuine religion without sacraments, or something corres- 
ponding thereto. It is a case of reading. 

In the same way, for the Greeks who loved God, God was 
actually present in the statues that adorned the temples, as He 
is to-day in the Eucharist. 
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Plato looks upon the beautiful as a ‘souvenir’ of the beyond. 
[Beauty and sacraments ...] 


Beauty is a sensual attraction that maintains one at a certain 
distance and implies a renunciation — including the most 
intimate form of renunciation, that of the imagination. One 
wants to devour all other desirable objects. Beauty is some- 
thing that one desires without wanting to devour it. We simply 
desire that it should be. 

It is not within our power to admire a human being in whom 
no sensible beauty of any kind is apparent. 

The beauty of words in the expression of a thought. 

The beauty of ritual. The Mass. The Mass is unable to touch 
the intelligence, for the intelligence doesn’t grasp the signi- 
ficance of what is there taking place. It is something of perfect 
beauty, for rituals and signs are sensible things. It is beautiful 
after the style of a work of art. 

The Trinity. Were we to conceive God simply as One, we 
should conceive him either in the form of being or else in that 
of act directed towards the outside. We manage to conceive him 
in the form of act that is not directed towards the outside by 
representing him to ourselves as being two, and at the same 
time one through union that is to say three. To say that he is 
three and one is like saying that he is two, and one deriving 
from the unity brought about by union, and yet again one 
deriving from a deeper unity. 

This union is a Person, that is to say it differs from the union 
between subject and object with which we are familiar, and 
which is an abstract relationship. Here, the subject is subject, 
and the object is again subject, and the union is also subject. 
between subject and object with which we are familiar, and 
God regarded as subject says ‘I’, God regarded as object says 
‘T’, and God regarded as wisdom or love says ‘I’. In whichever 
quality we may consider him, he always says ‘I’. The Son is 
this very word, namely, ‘I’. 

Vision has less reality than has the subject which sees or the 
object which is seen. With God it is almost the reverse. 

The intelligence can never penetrate the mystery, but it can — 
and it alone can — pronounce on the suitability of the words 
used to express it. For this particular purpose, it needs to be 
more acute, piercing, precise, rigorous and exacting than for 
any other. 
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‘ ... of water and of the spirit.’ The soul has not only got to 
become matter, that is to say inert, but furthermore matter not 
having any form of its own, completely docile, fluid. [Cf. 
Hegel on habit as representing the body’s fluidity. The soul, 
too, in its turn ...] It means the death of the ‘I’. The soul has 
got to become something which cannot possibly say ‘I’. Then 
the spirit comes. What follows indicates that that is the idea. 
The spirit bloweth where it listeth, and no one knoweth whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. It is therefore not a question of a 
sacrament. 

Subject, object and desire which unites them. This desire is 
energy. It is yvyn.* And avevpet also is energy. The higher 
energy. Cf. the Stoics. That is why zvevyc is fire. 


Remembrance in St. John of the Cross. Is it not the same as 
what Plato refers to? 


We possess nothing in this world — for chance may deprive us 
of everything — except the power to say ‘I’. It is that which has 
to be offered up to God, that is to say, destroyed. The destruc- 
tion of the ‘I’ is the one and only free act that lies open to us. 
Aoyost is the devine order, and by analogical transposition 
toward the lower all species of relation. [Tvevya is the spiritual, 
supernatural energy, and by analogical transposition toward 
the lower all species of energy. The Stoic conception of the 
world was based on energy. 
Zevs, Aodos and svevpa§ were the three Stoic divinities. 


Destruction of the ‘I’. We possess nothing in this world except 
the power to say ‘I’, because fortune can deprive us of every- 
thing else in the world — even our character, our intelligence, 
our loves and our hates; but not of the power to say ‘I’; unless 
it be as the result of extreme affliction. There is nothing worse 
than extreme affliction which destroys the ‘I’ from without, for 
then one is no longer able to destroy it oneself. (Only one evilis 
greater still, that of having committed the sin against the Holy 
Spirit.) What happens to those whose ‘I’ has been destroyed 
from without by affliction? One can only imagine in their case 


* The soul. 

{¢ The spirit. 
} The Logos (Word or Relation). 
§ Zeus, the Logos and the Spirit. 
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a total destruction in the style of the atheistic or materialistic 
conception. 

The fact that they should have lost their ‘I’ does not mean to 
say that they have cast aside all egoism. On the contrary. 
Certainly this happens sometimes, when a dog-like devotion is 
developed. But at other times the inner being is instead reduced 
to a state of naked, vegetative egoism — an egoism minus the ‘I’, 

However short a time one may have begun the process of de- 
stroying the ‘I’, it is enough to enable one to prevent any 
affliction at all from doing one harm. For the ‘I’ will not allow 
itself to be destroyed by external pressure without a severe 
struggle. If one refuses to countenance such a struggle out of 
love for God, then the destruction of the ‘I’ does not take place 
from without, but from within. 

(The significance of the word ‘offering’. We have nothing 
else to offer except the ‘I’, and everything we all an ‘offering’ 
is simply a label attached to a reassertion of itself on the part of 
the ‘T’.) 

The anguish felt in extreme affliction is produced by the 
external destruction of the ‘I’, as in the case of Arnolphe, 
Phédre, Lycaon. One has every reason then to fall on one’s 
knees and make grovelling supplication, when the violent death 
which is about to overtake one is bound to kill the ‘I’ from 
without before even life itself has been destroyed. 

For those in whom the ‘T’ is dead, there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing that one can do. Still one never knows — except perhaps 
in the case of an altogether supernatural discernment due to in- 
spiration — whether in any given human being the ‘I’ is quite 
dead, or just practically inanimate. If it is not quite dead, love 
may be able to restore it to life as though by an injection; but 
only love that is absolutely pure, without the least trace of con- 
descension, for the slightest suggestion of contempt shown 
precipitates the human being concerned down the slope leading 
toward death. 

When the ‘I’ is wounded from without, the most violent, the 
most bitter reaction first of all takes place, like that of an animal 
struggling in the toils. But so soon as the ‘I’ is half dead, all it 
wants is to be finished off, and it allows itself to drop off into a 
sort of coma. If then a touch of pure love comes to awaken it, 
the pain this produces is excruciating and gives rise to expres- 
sions of anger and sometimes almost of hatred, or even of com- 
plete hatred, directed against the person who has caused this 
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pain. That is why we find among social outcasts those ap- 
parently inexplicable reactions of revenge against a benefactor. 

It also happens sometimes that the love of the benefactor is 
not a pure love. Then, because the ‘I’ that has been reawakened 
by love is immediately wounded afresh through a display of 
contempt, the most bitter hatred — and a legitimate one — is 
aroused. 

When one finds oneself the object of a hostile reaction on the 
part of someone whom one is helping, one never knows whether 
it is a question of the first case or of the second, and therefore 
whether it is deserved or not. It is always better to suppose that 
it is deserved. There is never any danger at all in situating one- 
self lower than what one actually is — for then the difference 
between the representation and the fact is a reality; whereas 
there is a mortal danger in situating oneself higher than what 
one actually is — for then the difference between the representa- 
tion and the fact is something imaginary. 

Humility is a purification through the elimination in oneself 
of imaginary good. 

In the case of some one in whom the ‘T’ is completely dead, on 
the other hand, the love that one shows for him does not 
trouble him in the slightest. He just lets himself be ministered 
unto in the same way as dogs and cats which accept food, 
warmth and marks of affection, and like them he is anxious to 
receive the maximum of this sort of treatment. Depending on 
the individual, he either attaches himself like a dog or else 
allows his wants to be attended to with a kind of indifference 
like a cat. He has no scruples about draining all the energy of 
anyone who takes an interest in him. 

Unfortunately, every charitable organization runs the risk of 
having a majority of clients who are either unscrupulous 
persons seeking their own advantage, or, especially, human 
beings in whom the ‘I’ has been killed. 

It is for this reason that children deserve more interest to be 
taken in them than adults, because, save where altogether 
exceptional affliction has done its work, their ‘I’, even if it is ina 
comatose state, even if it pretends to be dead, is never altogether 
killed. Its very capacity for feigning death, typical of the 
adaptability of childhood, is a means of preserving it. 

The ‘T’ is killed all the faster the weaker the character of the 
person who undergoes affliction. Or, to be more precise, the 


affliction-limit, the ‘I’-destroying point of affliction varies 
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according to the nature of the person; the limit is situated more 
or less far along the road of affliction, depending on the charac- 
ter, and the farther along it is situated the stronger we esteem 
the character to be. But this limit, whether it be situated here or 
there, exists in the case of all human beings, and if they are 
borne along by fate to the point of affliction which constitutes 
their limit, the ‘I’ in them is caught up in the process of des- 
truction. On this side of that point suffering brings about 
changes in the soul, but the ‘I’ is not affected. Once that point 
has been reached, there is dire affliction, for there is no differ- 
ence at all between the affliction which lies at this point and 
that which lies beyond it. 

The more or less remote situation of this limit is probably a 
question of nature, like the gift for mathematics, and anyone 
who, not possessing any definite faith, is proud of having 
‘preserved his morale’ under the difficult circumstances, has 
really no more reason for being proud of the fact than has the 
youth who takes pride in his gift for mathematics. While anyone 
who believes in God, or more generally in the supernatural, 
runs the danger of falling under a still greater and more deadly 
illusion, which is to attribute to grace what is simply an 
essentially mechanical operation on the part of nature. 

It is a bad thing to think that J am the author of what nature 
produces mechanically in me. But it is an even worse thing to 
believe that the Holy Spirit is the author of it. That is even 
further from the truth. 

(N.B. God as creator of the world is the Father; God as source 
of supernatural inspiration is the Holy Spirit; God as object of 
love is the Son. Such is the threefold relation between God and 
ourselves, thinking creatures.) 

There is nothing more dangerous than to attribute to grace 
what is an operation of nature. The due consideration of this 
danger can furnish a criterion for choosing one’s line of conduct. 

(For example: if the fact of remaining outside the Church, on 
the threshold, were to give me a feeling of superiority with 
respect to those who are inside it, such a position would be 
harmful and I ought then, perhaps, to enter it. But in my case 
this position is connected with a feeling of inferiority, which, 
under the circumstances, can only have advantages.) 

When the process of destruction takes place in someone who 
has already begun to love, but is still far from the state of per- 

fection, he co-operates in the process, but only co-operates; he 
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doesn’t accomplish everything ; part of the destruction is effected 
from without. In this way he loses a part of the energy that 
would have served to be transformed through transmutation 
into supernatural energy, and will never more get it back again. 

(What supernatural energy he does possess is none the less 
destined to be multiplied indefinitely over the course of time; 
but the rhythm is slower, as if one were to compare the series 
2" and 40”.) 

Lawrence. 

Tovro pot ovveBnv. Aa xapw exw.* 

Therein lies an irreducible form of evil, without compensa- 
tion. We must never seek an external compensation for evil in 
some form of good which balances it, whether or not the evil 
and the good be linked together by a bond of necessity. For in 
this way we deprive ourselves of the most precious use to be 
made of evil, which is to love God through and beyond evil as 
such. 

We must love God through and beyond evil as such; love 
him through and beyond the evil that we hate, while hating 
the evil; love him as the author of the evil that we are in process 
of hating. 

Evil is to love what mystery is to the intelligence. Just as 
mystery constrains the virtue of faith to be supernatural, so 
likewise does evil act in regard to the virtue of charity. And to 
try to find compensations, justifications for evil is as harmful 
for the cause of charity as it is to try to expound the content of 
the mysteries on the plane of the human intelligence. 

It is easy to conceive of three gods (in so far as there exists in 
the human soul a certain inclination towards polytheism). It is 
easy to conceive of a single God. It is impossible to conceive of 
the two at the same time, at one go. But one can conceive of the 
two alternately with sufficient rapidity to give oneself the illusion 
of simultaneousness. The same is true in the case of Christ as 
God and Christ as Man. The use of the mystery is then nil. 

It is as though one were to measure the height of a star above 
the horizon from two different spots on the earth’s surface, but 
omitted to think on the two measurements at once by the pro- 
cess of triangulation. One would then learn nothing about the 
distance of the star. 

Just as one takes a sight on the star with the aid of the two 


* This has happened to me. But I am grateful. 
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directions combined in the triangle, so in the same way one 
takes a sight on God with the aid of the two truths conceived 
simultaneously. (It is always so when using relation. Two 
truths conceived simultaneously through the link supplied by 
relation enable us to seize hold, as with two sticks, of a point 
that is situated outside our direct range.) 

But in the case of the mystery, the fact that it is impossible to 
conceive the two ideas together by means of a relation, because 
they are contradictory, results in the point aimed at, in other 
words God, being transported even beyond the infinite. 

Mathematics offer us an equivalent conception, an image of 
that, namely the notion of imaginary quantity. 

Philolaos: Harmony is a unified conception of divergent 
things. 

If the unified conception is impossible, and yet the whole of 
the attention is brought to bear on it, it is a transcendent 
harmony. 

(At another level — but it needs to be defined — there is some- 
thing of the same kind in harmony properly so-called, in beauty. 
The limited and the unlimited cannot be fully conceived to- 
gether. 

In cases where a lesser divergence renders the simultaneous- 
ness of the conception easier, there is no harmony, but merely 
suitability adjustment, and things of that class.) 

Evil conceived as such in the full scale of its bitterness plays 
the same role in regard to love. One of the uses — perhaps the 
principal one, the pre-eminent one — to be made of the love of 
our neighbour is to render the bitterness of evil infinite owing 
to the fact that we do not simply represent to ourselves our own 
personal self, but the whole of mankind, as delivered over to 
evil. 

Evil is the distance between the creature and God. To 
abolish evil means to de-create; but that is something which 
God is only able to do with our co-operation. 

Destruction is the opposite extreme of de-creation. One 
must try to conceive this clearly. 

‘Suffering, I will never admit that thou art an evil, whatever 
thou mayest do to me.’ Those are very beautiful words. But 
these would be still better: Suffering, thou art an evil, but he 
who is thine author is One that is only good and is only the 
author of good. 

That is a contradiction, like God both One and Three, 
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Christ both God and Man, the Host both earthly matter and 
the body of God. 

It is obvious that if we weaken one of the terms of the 
contradiction we weaken the contradiction itself by so much, 
and consequently the use to be made of the contradiction. 

Redemptive suffering. When a human being is in a state of 
perfection; when by the help of grace he has completely des- 
troyed the ‘I’ in himself; if then he falls to the point of affliction 
that by nature corresponds for him, always supposing the ‘T’ 
in him to be intact, to the destruction of the ‘I’ from without — 
that represents for him the plenitude of the Cross. Affliction can 
no longer destroy the ‘I’ in him; for the ‘I’ no longer exists in 
him, having entirely disappeared and made room for God. But 
affliction produces an effect on the plane of perfection equi- 
valent to the destruction of the ‘I’ from without. It produces the 
absence of God. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

If the soul that falls into this affliction has partly abolished 
the ‘I’ in itself in order to make room for God, but not com- 
pletely so, the affliction produces the double effect; both the 
destruction of the ‘I’ from without and the absence of God; 
expiatory suffering and redemptive suffering. But it is only 
in the state of perfection that, if one may so express it, the 
fulness of the absence of God can take place. 

The purely external destruction of the ‘I’ is quasi-infernal 
suffering. The external destruction with which the soul associ- 
ates itself through love is expiatory suffering. The bringing 
about of God’s absence is redemptive suffering. 

The effect of grace often has repercussions on nature, especi- 
ally in setting farther back the limit where the destructive pro- 
cess of affliction begins. For example, with saints, martyrs. 
Like everything else that takes place in nature, this is neither 
good nor evil, but both good and evil together. On the whole, 
it has disadvantages rather than otherwise, for it diminishes the 
possibilities of redemptive suffering. Generally speaking, it is 
quite possible that the lighting up of our nature by grace is in no 
way desirable, at any rate so far as the lower part of our nature, 
the sensibility, is concerned. (???) 

What exactly is this absence of God produced by extreme 
affliction in the soul that has reached perfection? What is this 
quality that is attached to it and which we call a redemptive 
quality? 
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It is the purity of evil, the perfection of evil, the plenitude of 
evil, the abyss of evil. Hell is a counterfeit abyss (Cf. T.) Hell is 
superficial. 

Hell is an evil choice. The external destruction of the ‘I’ is a 
quasi-infernal thing, but if before it completely disappears the 
‘I’, roused to a state of revolt, has had the time to hate the good, 
even for an instant; to make, if one may put it thus, a pure act 
of hatred with respect to the good, then hell is actually present 
(even after the destruction of the ‘I’ ?). The same thing can also 
take place in a case other than that of affliction, where the soul, 
perceiving for an instant the whole range of faults that it has 
committed and the distance separating it from the good, hates 
the good because of that distance. The difference between the 
two cases lies in the fact that in hell there is illusion. The quasi- 
infernal form of destruction produces a nothingness; hell is a 
nothingness which claims to exist and gives the illusion of 
existing. Expressed thus, it is unintelligible; this expression is 
insufficiently precise. 

Redemptive suffering is that by which evil really possesses the 
fulness of existence to the utmost limit of its possibilities of 
acquiring the same. 

Through redemptive suffering God is present in extreme evil. 
For God’s absence is the divine form of presence which cor- 
responds to evil — an absence that is felt. (Anyone who has not 
felt God’s presence in him is incapable of feeling His absence.) 

This is a comparison (but is it only a comparison?) — Just as 
God is present in the sensible perception of a piece of bread 
through the consecration of the Eucharist, so He is present in 
extreme evil through redemptive suffering, through the Cross. 

And this presence is not possible to God except through 
human co-operation. It depend on Man that God should be 
able to traverse creation from end to end and pass to the 
farthest extremity, which is the extremity of evil. 

The presence of God must be understood in two ways. For in 
so far as he is creator he is present everywhere, in every single 
thing that exists, from the fact that it does exist. The presence 
for which God needs the co-operation of the creature is His 

presence not in so far as he is Creator, but in so far as he is 
Spirit. The former presence is that corresponding to creation; 
the latter one is that corresponding to de-creation. 

The relation of the Persons of the Trinity to man. God 
considered as the one and unique ‘I’ does not enter into man. 
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Nor is it given to man to embrace God considered as an object 
of love. But by means of the disappearance of the individual ‘I’ 
the love of God for God passes through the soul of a man like 
the light through a piece of glass. That is what is meant by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul. 

A better comparison is that God as an object of love is the 
light and the human soul is the eye, an organ of vision; it is the 
organ of the individual ‘I’. But when the individual ‘T’ has 
become effaced, without the organ having lost its virtue, the 
soul then becomes an organ of God’s vision. The Spirit is this 


vision. 










Translated by Arthur Wills. 
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Kafka and Lewis Carroll 


Trial by Enigma 
A. E. Dyson 


MONG the many reflections which spring to mind 

when reading The Trial,* I find two that predominate 

— the first, that whatever it may ultimately ‘mean’, it is, 

for me, one of the most important and relevant books of this 

century, and the second, that it is curiously similar, in some 

ways, to Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. To 

start from the second of these points, a simple illustration of 
the similarity might be found in the following extract: 


On his way up he disturbed many children who were play- 
ing on the stairs and looked at him angrily as he strode 
through their ranks. ‘If I ever come here again,’ he told him- 
self, ‘I must either bring sweets to cajole them with or a stick 
to beat them.’ 


The strange and dreamlike quality of the situation (K. has 
been summoned to his first interrogation, and is searching for 
the law courts in a block of working-class flats), and. the 
directness and clarity of K.’s logic within the situation, are 
very reminiscent of Carroll. It may be, then, that an attempt to 
compare and contrast Carroll and Kafka will provide one of 
the many possible approaches that can be made to The Trial. 
This, at least, will be my hope in what follows. 

The undertaking is, of course, a limited one, by its very 
nature. A large-scale account of Kafka would have, I think, to 
compare his work with The Book of Job, with The Divine 
Comedy, with King Lear, and with other major explorations of 
man’s basic religious problems. ft What is man, what is value, 


* The Trial. Translated by W. and E. Muir. London: Secker and 
Warburg, 1950; available also in Penguin Books. 

+ The comparison with The Pilgrim’s Progress is often made, since both 
works are religious allegory. But here it should be borne in mind that, 
whereas Bunyan starts from a dogmatic theology and relates man’s spiritual 
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what are the ways and purposes of God? These are the ques- 
tions Kafka has chiefly in mind, the questions that make him 
of major importance as a writer, and clearly, they transcend 
anything that Carroll had consciously in mind when writing 
his books about Alice. The comparison with Carroll is on a 
more modest scale, therefore, than comparison with Dante or 
Shakespeare would be, and it starts from a similarity in tech- 
nique rather than from similarity of conscious intention. I 
fancy, however, that a likeness in technique points also to a 
likeness in sensibility, and that something more important 
than the remarking of a stylistic coincidence will be found to 
be in question. 

The Alice books are, first and foremost, children’s tales, full 
of charm and delight, and certainly among the best ever 
written. They cannot, therefore, be interpreted as books em- 
bodying any conscious exploration of religious problems, and 
upon this most important difference between Carroll and 
Kafka I want to insist at the start. When it has been allowed 
for, however, I think we can go on to say that behind the 
strange logic of Carroll’s nonsense, and the archetypal contours 
of his dream situations, a pattern of feeling may be discerned 
that is not dissimilar to Kafka’s. And it is for this reason, I 
believe, that Alice is not merely a children’s heroine, but one 
who is perpetually fascinating to adult and mature minds as 
well. In her travels she proves herself, like Joseph K., an eager 
seeker for understanding in new and baffling territory. Her 
meetings with strange characters who tell her conflicting 
stories and are by no means all well-disposed towards her are 
not unlike K.’s various encounters in The Trial. Like all 
children, and all agnostics too for that matter, she is disposed 
to question everything in the search for logical explanations; 
and, like Joseph K., she finds that logic, far from clarifying 
and patterning events, serves very often only to make confusion 
worse confounded. 

Kafka-like overtones are implicit in Alice’s situation; and 
in so far as such overtones are unplanned, and therefore com- 
mitted to no single intended interpretation, they are all the 
richer in their wide suggestiveness. The strange room in which 
Alice finds herself, with many doors to choose from on either 
experience to this in concrete allegory, Kafka starts from the enigma of 


human experience and tries to feel his way from the enigma to its ‘meaning’, 
in the medium of complex and flexible symbols, 
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side, and at the end a small door, impossible to pass through, 
yielding a view on to the ideal garden beyond, springs to mind 
at once as an example. The situation is one that symbolizes a 
great many different, and not necessarily consistent ideas — 
the dangers and difficulties of choice; the insecurity of human 
experience; the delusive lure of perfection and of the ideal; 
the vicissitudes of man’s emotional search for happiness 
through the ages, or of his intellectual search for truth. 
Associations such as these are potentially present in such a 
situation, they are evoked by it, whether with the conscious 
consent of the author or not. They make their impact on us as 
we read (a subconscious impact until they are brought to the 
surface for analysis), and contribute to the sense of significance 
which a mature mind finds in Carroll’s books. They might be 
called the method in his madness, or the imaginative centre of 
his effect (if to call them this is not to confuse one effect of the 
books with the actual purpose of their author). 

Most of the situations in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass are rich in potential associations of this kind. The caucus 
race, haphazard, without rules, without beginning or end, 
culminating in the verdict ‘Everyone has won, and they all 
must have prizes’ (though Alice herself has to give the prizes, 
since there is no one else to do so); and the croquet match, 
with its shifting arena, dominated by the arbitrary and terrify- 
ing judgements of the Queen of Hearts, ending with the removal 
of all the players to be executed (though we later hear that 
they are not really to lose their heads — that is only the Queen’s 
‘fancy’) — these situations would have suited Kafka. He could 
have heightened the emotional intensity, used the evocative 
quality of the situations consciously instead of unconsciously, 
and imported them into his own pattern of events in The Trial. 

The trial of the Knave of Hearts, to be more specific, is re- 
markably like K.’s first interrogation. The atmosphere in the 
court room is similar — a crowd of unfamiliar and curious people, 
all very conscious of Alice in the one case, K. in the other, all 
responding unpredictably to what is said, all involved in a 
complex and inexplicable proceeding. The charge against the 
Knave of Hearts is shrouded in verbal mystery; the evidence 
is a chaotic jumble; there is a precarious balance between 
‘important’ and ‘unimportant’, so that in the end one does not 
know which of these terms is the more applicable; there is a 
call for the sentence before the verdict and the collapse of the 
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court in the end into meaninglessness: 


‘Off with her head!’ the Queen shouted at the top of her 
voice. Nobody moved. ‘Who cares for you?’ said Alice (she 
had grown to her full size by this time). “You’re nothing but a 
pack of cards.’ 


All of these things remind us of Kafka; the degree of serious- 
ness is different, but the situation is very like that of K. in The 
Trial. 

To list the moments in Carroll when large and often sinister 
‘meanings’ suggest themselves would occupy the rest of this 
article. A few will have to be sufficient. Consider, for example, 
the difficulties of life in Looking-Glass Land — where an all-out 
effort is needed not for progress, but merely to avoid losing 
ground (‘it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same 
place’); where any likelihood of positive rewards is an illusion 
existing only in the past or future (‘Jam yesterday, jam to- 
morrow, but never jam to-day’); where Humpty Dumpty can 
state the problem of terminology as devastatingly as the most 
advanced of Logical Positivists (“When I use a word,’ Humpty 
Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, ‘it means just what I 
choose it to mean — neither more nor less.’) ; where the Oriental 
pessimism of Tweedledum and Tweedledee can _ identify 
Alice’s whole existence with the insubstantial dreams of the 
Red King (‘Well, it’s no use your talking about waking him,’ 
said Tweedledum, ‘when your only one of the things in his 
dream. You know very well you’re not real.’); and where 
Alice can arrive as a Queen at a feast given in her honour, only 
to be received as a stranger and intruder. All of these difficul- 
ties about life in Looking-Glass Land at least suggest, in their 
concrete and profound symbolism, some of the most abiding 
and disturbing cruxes of the human predicament. 

Alice is logical in her questionings, but the dream is too 
complex, too shifting, too enigmatic, to be plumbed by her 
logic. She cannot find a system into which it all fits, she cannot 
cram her Wonderland and Looking-Glass Land into a simple 
pattern. Bafflement of this kind is the experience also of Joseph 
K., and is at the core of the comparison I am trying to make. 
K., like Alice, is in a strange and enigmatic situation, he is 
tried by enigma; and he cannot understand his experience, he 
cannot reduce it to a pattern. 

In Carroll the overtones of his situations are incidental; in 
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Kafka they are intended, and constitute a religious exploration 
of reality. The method which Carroll hit upon by accident, and 
without fully understanding its implications, is used deliber- 
ately and with conscious artistry by Kafka. The situations are 
meant to be meaningful, and their meaning is precisely the 
impossibility of grasping by logic what the meanings are. As in 
Carroll, in other words, there is no simple or limiting ‘inter- 
pretation’ of the situations in which K. finds himself, no single 
allegorical intention of the type we find in Bunyan. But whereas 
in Carroll the overtones are incidental to a pleasant and enthral- 
ling tale, in Kafka they are at the very core of what he is doing. 
They amount to a profound, and profoundly disturbing, vision 
of human life. 


II 


Someone must have been telling lies about Joseph K., for 
without having done anything wrong he was arrested one fine 
morning. 


So The Trial begins, and we are plunged into the essential 
mystery. Who has been telling lies, what lies have been told, 
and why? The unwary reader might suppose that this riddle 
will be resolved as he reads on, but actually, the clearest 
statement that he is likely to find has already been made. The 
situation is presented to us, clearly enough — an arrest, with its 
problems of who has ordered the arrest, and why, and on what 
pretext. But the answers to such questions, though K. seeks 
them singlemindedly and with all his faculties as a man, 
recede, and blur, and dissolve as he grasps for them. His great- 
est need is to understand, and this is no mere academic need, 
it is one on which his very life depends. Though he searches, 
however, with his mind, he discovers only new problems, new 
difficulty, new levels of enigma. The situation grows around 
him, absorbs him, moves him further and further away from 
the everyday world of normality. In that world, men live by 
convention, think little, and have the illusion, at least, of 
knowing what they are doing and why they are doing it. But 
for K. the commonplace world is stripped away. He is torn 
from the pattern of an ordered society, where familiarity with 
things is mistaken for understanding of them and security is to 
be found in an accepted and unquestioned body of convention, 
and plunged into a position where he finds himself alone and 
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isolated, not knowing the rules, not knowing if there are any 
rules; life itself at stake, and no ‘path or friendly clue’ to be his 
guide. 

At first, after the arrest, he still thinks in familiar terms — it 
is a practical joke, a mistake; it can be settled by a few words 
with an intelligent man, or by the production of some relevant 
documents. Only gradually does he come to realize how com- 
pletely the arrest has destroyed the pattern of his past exist- 
ence, and thrown him into a place where no assumption is safe, 
no technique works, no person can be trusted, no development 
can be ‘placed’ or understood. His subsequent attempts to 
make the universe rational and safe again are all so many types 
of failure. His sense of insecurity and unreality increases, as 
the unanswerability of fundamental questions becomes clear. 

‘The thought of his case never left him now.’ Analysis of the 
situation turns out, often enough, to be analysis of his relation- 
ships with other people, and this, in turn, to be a branch of 
self-analysis. “To ask questions was surely the main thing.’ But 
what questions? That, in itself, is a puzzle. Continuous intel- 
lectual activity leading away from, not towards, understanding 
— this state, which the medieval world considered to be a pre- 
rogative of Lucifer, is the one in which K., as a modern man 
in search of religious truth, finds himself inescapably involved. 
Moments of clarity, when a logical pattern seems on the point 
of emerging from the chaos, always lead him on to betrayal. 
During his first interrogation, for example, he addresses the 
officials present — and as he does so, emboldened to attack 
them for injustice, he gathers confidence for a moment from the 
clichés that start to come. 


There can be no doubt that behind all the actions of this 
court .. . a great organization at work. .. . An organization 
which . . . employs corrupt warders, stupid inspectors . . . 
innocent persons accused of guilt . . . innocent men humiliated 
in the presence of public assemblies . . . 


For a moment the situation is generalized, simplified to the 
clearly defined formula of innocence as the victim of corrup- 
tion. K. forgets his own involvement, slips back into the con- 
fidence of an everyday frame of reference, takes refuge from 
reality behind a familiar routine of rhetoric, speaks in the 
manner of one writing a protest to a daily paper. But as he 
speaks, the audience begin to react strangely, he is aware of 
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mounting hostility, he realizes that he may have made a fatal 
miscalculation, the nightmare uncertainty beyond and around 
his logic reasserts itself. What is he really talking about? What 
are his premises? Who is he talking to? What is he really doing 
here? Logic stumbles and breaks against these unanswerable 
riddles; he is talking in a vacuum, using words that had a 
meaning once, but have no longer that meaning now. The 
framework of cliché and stock response, simple hypothesis and 
simple judgement, has broken up, it has been utterly discredited. 
There can be no possibility of a return to it. ; 
K.’s uncertainty relates especially to his relationships. Even 

the most familiar people become bewildering and inaccessible 
— his landlady, his neighbour, his colleagues at the bank. They 
speak and act as they used to, but do they mean what they 
seem to mean? The court officials are at the root of the enigma. 
K. does not even know whether they are friends or enemies. 
There is evidence for both views; to commit himself to one of 
them would be to simplify, not so to commit himself is to risk 
making the most frightful of errors. They can, he knows, seem 
to be courteous, conscientious, hard-working. They take pains 

to explain to him about the ‘higher powers’; and if their 

explanations merely increase the number of things that need 

to be explained, can this be urged against them as their fault? 

But, on the other hand, their friendliness may be the merest 

facade. It may be that they have no authority to speak, or are 

misinformed when they do. Their very offers to help may be 
only a ‘cat and mouse’ game, a diabolical delight in his weak- 
ness. ‘Was the Advocate seeking to comfort him or to drive him 
to despair? He could not tell.’ . . . 

This insecurity is mirrored in his relationship with Fraulein 
Burstner. The situation between them starts simply enough, 
but almost out of nothing complexities develop, or are assumed 
to have developed, that defy analysis. K. comes to a point 
where he is talking in riddles to Fraulein Burstner’s friend, who 
acts as an intermediary between them — every word making 
the situation less tangible, and yet the very fact that they are 
talking about it in such a way establishing the fact that there is 
a complex situation to be dealt with. ‘His relationship with 
Fraluein Burstner seemed to fluctuate with the case itself.’ 
Here, as elsewhere in the book, the image of a labyrinth be- 
comes the controlling one, The mind looses its way, is 
defeated, 
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Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 


A microcosm of the whole work occurs in the penultimate 
chapter of the book as we have it, ‘In the Cathedral’. A priest 
calls K. by name, and having secured his attention, tells him 


the following parable: 


. . . before the Law stands a door-keeper on guard. To this 
door-keeper there comes a man from the country who begs for 
admittance to the Law. But the door-keeper says that he can- 
not admit the man at the moment. The man, on reflection, 
asks if he will be allowed, then, to enter later. ‘It is possible,’ 
answers the door-keeper, ‘but not at this moment.’ Since the 
door leading into the Law stands open as usual and the door- 
keeper steps to one side, the man bends down to peer through 
the entrance. When the door-keeper sees that, he laughs and 
says: ‘If you are so strongly tempted, try to get in without my 
permission. But note that I am powerful. And I am only the 
lowest door-keeper. From hall to hall, keepers stand at every 
door, one more powerful than the other. Even the third of these 
has an aspect that even I cannot bear to look at.’ These are 
difficulties which the man from the country has not expected 
to meet; the Law, he thinks, should be accessible to every man 
and at all times, and when he looks more closely at the door- 
keeper in his furred robe, with his huge pointed nose and long, 
thin Tartar beard, he decides that he had better wait until he 
gets permission to enter. The door-keeper gives him a stool and 
lets him sit down at the side of the door. There he sits waiting 
for days and years. He makes many attempts to be allowed in 
and wearies the door-keeper with his importunity. The door- 
keeper often engages him in brief conversation, asking him 
about his home and about other matters, but the questions are 
put quite impersonally, as great men put questions, and always 
conclude with the statement that the man cannot be allowed 
to enter yet. The man, who has equipped himself with many 
things for his journey, parts with all he has, however valuable, 
in the hope of bribing the door-keeper. The door-keeper ac- 
cepts it all, saying, however, as he takes each gift, ‘I take this 
only to keep you from feeling that you have left something un- 
done.’ During all these long years the man watches the door- 
keeper almost incessantly. He forgets about the other door- 
keepers, and this one seems to him the only barrier between 
himself and the Law. In the first years, he curses his evil fate 
aloud; later, as he grows old, he only mutters to himself. He 
grows childish, and since in his prolonged watch he has learned 
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to know even the fleas in the door-keeper’s fur collar, he begs 
the very fleas to help him and to persuade the door-keeper to 
change his mind. Finally his eyes grow dim and he does not 
know whether the world is really darkening around him or 
whether his eyes are only deceiving him. But in the darkness 
he can now perceive a radiance that streams immortally from 
the door of the Law. Now his life is drawing to a close. Before 
he dies, all that he has experienced during the whole time of 
his sojourn condenses in his mind into one question, which he 
has never yet put to the door-keeper. He beckons the door- 
keeper, since he can no longer raise his stiffening body. The 
door-keeper has to bend far down to hear him, for the differ- 
ence in size between them has increased very much to the 
man’s disadvantage. ‘What do you want to know now?’ asks 
the door-keeper, ‘you are insatiable.’ ‘Everyone strives to at- 
tain the Law,’ answers the man, ‘how does it come about, 
then, that in all these years no one has come seeking admit- 
tance but me?’ The door-keeper perceives that the man is at 
the end of his strength and his hearing is failing, so he bellows 
in his ear: ‘No one but you could gain admittance through 
this door, since this door was intended only for you. I am now 
going to shut it.’ 


K.’s immediate reaction, as always, is an attempt to analyse 
the parable. In its literal meaning, it tells the story of one man’s 
search for the truth, including the mysterious answers and 
glimpses which he seems to have revealed to him, and the 
apparent ironic injustice of the fate he eventually meets. In its 
relation to K. as he attempts to understand it, the parable as a 
whole stands for the data provided to the human mind by its 
experience of life. It is described by the Priest as ‘scripture’, 
because every word of it is part of the evidence that the mind 
has to work on, and nothing, therefore, can be ignored. K.’s 
efforts to elucidate the parable’s ‘meaning’, like that of other 
‘commentators’ whom the Priest mentions, are inspired by a 
desire for intellectual clarification. He searches for some key- 
principle, some simple explanation of the door-keeper’s 
relationship to the man from the country, which will make sense 
of everything that happens. Every hypothesis he tries, however, 
turns out to be incomplete, in that it leaves some aspect of the 
parable unaccounted for. The function of the Priest, who 
stands for something not unlike that greatest of agnostic virtues, 
Intellectual Integrity, is to point every time to the aspects of 
the parable that do not fit in with K.’s hypothesis, and to 
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insist upon the sacredness of ‘scripture’. Anyone, he implies, 
can formulate some sort of theory, but only a theory covering all 
the facts is finally of any value, and this is exactly what logic, 
if K. is ruthlessly honest, cannot provide. 

The outlines of the ‘meaning’ of the parable seem clear 
enough. The man from the country is the human pilgrim, 
engaged on his search for truth. The door-keeper is in some 
sense the theory or philosophy or religion which he finds, and 
accepts as his authority. The result of their encounter is that 
the man seems, in the end, to have been betrayed. His life has 
passed away in waste and unfulfilment, because he is either 
misinformed of the truth or has misunderstood it; and this, 
because the door-keeper is either deliberately lying, or because 
he does not have the authority he claims, or because he does 
represent an authority, but the authority is too strange to be 
understood. 

Each time K. proposes a theory, the Priest points out defects 
in terms of the actual wording of the parable. His technique is 
that of the fundamentalist interpretation of scripture, but it is 
turned upon the data of life itself. The Priest insists that his 
business is not to provide an hypothesis of his own, but to bear 
constant witness to the evidence. 


I am only showing you the various opinions concerning that 
point [he tells K. at one stage]. You must not pay too much 
attention to them. The scriptures are unalterable, and the 
comments often enough merely express the commentators’ 
bewilderment. 


K., defeated in his various attempts to elucidate, drops at last 
into silence. 


He was too tired to survey all the conclusions arising from 
the story, and the trains of thought into which it was leading 
him were unfamiliar, dealing with impalpabilities better 
suited to a theme for discussion among Court Officials than 
for him. The simple story had lost its clear outline; he wanted 
to put it out of his mind. 

This exhaustion may well remind us of a similar remark 
that occurs earlier in The Trial. 

You must remember [K. is told] that in these courts things 
are always coming up for discussion that are simply beyond 
reason, people are too tired and distracted to think and so 

they take refuge in superstition, 
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‘Superstition,’ in this context, is a term wide enough to cover 
any dogmatism, any convention, any Weltanschauung, however 
large or internally coherent it might be. And in considering 
the relation of this remark to K., we are near to Kafka’s central 
intention in The Trial. For primarily, his intention is to show 
two things which were true of himself, and are true also, I 
think, of many other people living in the twentieth century — 
the first, that men need a Weltanschauung or total attitude to 
experience; that they need it in order to live and are driven on 
inexorably by the desire to find it; and the second, that life is 
too large, too involved, too complicated for any conceivable 
Weltanschauung to be really adequate to it, really acceptable. 
These two facts, if facts they are, constitute the religious pre- 
dicament of our own century. And it is because their implica- 
tions for modern man are embodied in Kafka with the finest 
quality of imaginative insight, that I personally find The Trial 
among the most relevant books in modern literature. 


III 

I want now to return to the comparison and contrast with 
Lewis Carroll, in order to find a centre for my comments. 

Right up to the end of the nineteenth century, certain beliefs, 
and certainly many moral beliefs, remained inviolable. The 
breakdown of traditional faith had gone a long way, and 
agnostics of Matthew Arnold’s intellectual calibre had long 
since heard the sea of faith retreating with a ‘melancholy, long, 
withdrawing roar’, but even so, chaos had yet not entirely come 
again. Morality remained very much as it had always been, and 
religion was still an active force in the organization and life of 
the community. Even Arnold himself was clear that the 
Church of England must be preserved at all costs — modified, 
of course, in its actual theology, but kept alive as an essential 
guardian and dispenser of ‘sweetness and light’. 

Lewis Carroll was near enough to a tradition of complete 
agnosticism to feel that all things had been called in doubt, but 
he was not near enough to it to take the possibility of a complete 
breakdown of intellectual and social certainties seriously. He 
was near enough to it to know all the disturbing questions that 
could be asked, but not near enough to it to believe that the 
questions might prove to be disastrously unanswerable. The 
more anarchistic suggestions of, say, Humpty Dumpty con- 
cerning language, or Tweedledum concerning Alice’s ‘reality’ 
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were still, to him, strictly speaking, nonsense. They could be 
played with by his keenly logical mind, and used in the crea- 
tion of a make-believe world for children, but they were not 
yet in danger of becoming sense, and in so doing, of threatening 
the very foundations of social sanity and order. 

Alice, it will be noticed, is in no ways neurotic; she does not 
feel guilty, or hunted, or persecuted. Not even the most deter- 
mined exponents of abnormal psychology could make her 
anything other than she is, a normal, happy, and essentially 
delightful little girl. (“But I’m not a serpent, I tell you,’ she says 
to the Pigeon, and we have no cause to doubt her at all.) She is 
sometimes frightened a little, usually perplexed, and even made 
to cry a little on occasions; but throughout her trial by enigma 
she never loses her dignity, and is always equal to the Queen of 
Hearts and the other alarming figures she meets. In the end, 
she wakes up to sanity, and finds the people of her dreams only 
a pack of cards after all. 

The total feeling of Carroll’s books is different, in short, 
from the feeling of Kafka’s. And in view of the similarity of the 
archetypal patterns in both, this difference seems to me worthy 
of comment. The adventures which Alice meets with are 
pleasant adventures, and the characters she meets are basically 
pleasant characters. Generations of children have found them 
to be so, at any rate, and in this matter no surer critics could be 
found. The very perplexities that Alice meet with are a source 
of pleasure to her as she teases her mind with them, and not a 
cause of pain. In the background of her adventures, also, 
order rather than chaos is to be discerned. In Looking-Glass 
Land the order is that appropriate to a game of chess, with 
something, too, of the feeling of a game of chess — where prob- 
lems occur, but inside the framework of known rules, and the 
solving of them is no more than a pleasant academic exercise 
for the intellect. (Alice herself, of course, does not know the 
‘rules’, but Lewis Carroll, her creator, does.) In the last analy- 
sis, the Alice books are healthy and sane and satisfying in their 
effect; the experience of reading them is nothing like the 
experience of reading Kafka. 

All of this may be only another way of saying that Carroll’s 
work is intended for the pleasure of children, and is not in any 
sense a religious allegory. Nevertheless, in view of their 
potentially Kafkaesque situations, which could so easily have 
taken on disquieting overtones had Carroll been less securely 
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rooted in Victorian values than he was, a tentative generaliza- 
tion might perhaps be risked. For Carroll, the topsy-turvey 
world he created was. a welcome escape from the everyday 
world. Just because the order and sanity of Victorian England 
was everywhere accepted, he could afford to delight in puzzle- 
ment and the reversal of normality as a relief from stern 
reality. The symbolic situations of Wonderland and Looking- 
Glass Land were no more than fantasy to him. This is why he 
was unaware of all that symbolism might imply of much that 
is the reverse of pleasant. 

It is not until we come to our own century, with its frag- 
mentation of culture, its religious and moral doubts, and its 
final breakdown of any remnants of a Weltanschauung that can 
be said to be generally accepted, that similar symbolic situa- 
tions become not charming nonsense, but sinister sense; and 
that they cease to delight as fantasy, but become a far from 
delightful reflection of actuality. 


IV 

The situation of K. in The Trial is an embodiment of Kafka’s 
own sensitive and troubled search for religious truth. I have 
said enough now to indicate my own high opinion of the worth 
of this work, but should like, before closing, to defend it 
against two charges that are often made. The first of these is 
that K. is not a representative man at all, but a neurotic, and 
that his predicament can be regarded more properly as a 
department of morbid psychology than as a profound religious 
allegory. In support of this indictment, it can be pointed out 
that K. has a decided persecution-complex, that he has an un- 
healthy consciousness of ‘guilt’ arising from the circumstances 
of his arrest, and that his moral and intellectual values diverge 
further and further as the trial proceeds from those of normal, 
everyday ‘commonsense’. He is, moreover, emotionally un- 
stable, and his moods of elation and despair arise from chance 
encounters or associations of ideas rather than from any 
rational causes or coherent trains of thought. 

There is, of course, an element of truth in this; but to con- 
clude on these grounds alone that K. is a neurotic is to ignore 
the events that happen to him in the book. Unless the extreme 
view is taken that his ‘trial’ is entirely a subjective fantasy, we 
have to admit that his feelings of persecution and guilt are not 
unrelated to an adequate external cause. He would be a psycho- 
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pathic ‘case’ only if his feelings arose groundlessly.. Since they 
are related to an actual situation, and are by no means psycho- 
logically inappropriate to it, there is no evidence for con- 
cluding that he is seriously abnormal. 

We have cause in our own time to know that ordeals like 
that to which K. is subjected, and the emotions to which they 
necessarily give rise, are by no means reserved for the mentally 
unbalanced. The machinery of ordinary legal proceedings, and 
of ordinary bureaucratic proceedings, are perplexing enough 
to the average man. The law courts in Bleak House and the 
circumlocution office in Little Dorrit should not be forgotten 
when reading Kafka. More than this, the ordeal by inquisi- 
tion, by Gestapo, by concentration. camp, can break men 
down in much the way that K. is broken. It is no new thing for 
an individual to find himself helplessly at the mercy of a vast, 
and hostile, and morally inexplicable machine. 

Even on the political level, then (which in The Trial is the 
level on which the literal meaning moves), we must allow that 
K.’s emotions are adequately accounted fo by the situation in 
which he finds himself, and that the situation is one that 
remains permanently possible for us all. The most important 
meaning, however, is the allegorical one, and here, unless 
religious experience is thought to be wholly a subjective illu- 
sion, we must again allow the appropriateness of K.’s emotions. 
At this level, he is Everyman face to face with the enigma of 
the universe — ‘Everyman,’ that is to say, excepting only the 
man who is already secure in a faith that is adequate to his 
needs, and the man who is too stupid or too insensitive to be 
concerned with the universe at all. As Everyman, K. is faced 
with doubt, perplexity and fear; and as Everyman, he is on 
trial before a tribunal whose very rules and requirements 
and nature are of the most inscrutable kind. 

To assert this is not to deny that K., and his creator Kafka, 
belong to a minority temperament, and are perhaps more con- 
tinuously and even unhealthily preoccupied with religious 
problems than the generality of mankind. It is, however, to 
assert that the problems dealt with in The Trial are real, and 
not imaginary ones, and that they are ones which all men are at 
some point in their lives called upon to face and consider. It is 
to assert, also, that Kafka’s mood, even though it is a personal 
and perhaps a specialized one, manages at the same time 
to be the mood of a whole generation. In expressing psycho- 
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logical truths about himself, he was expressing imaginative 
truths about the dilemma of modern man more or less as a 
whole. The malaise of K. is not that of one man only; it is a 
malaise of the spirit and understanding of the twentieth 
century. This, therefore, is the true ‘centrality’ of The Trial; 
and this is the reason why it will remain an important imagina- 
tive document of the human spirit even when the spiritual 
crisis of the age which produced it has passed. 

The other charge sometimes brought against Kafka is that 
his work is a hindrance, not a help, to faith. To discuss it in 
these terms is, I believe, to misconceive the function of litera- 
ture; and a full answer would have to stray far into the field 0° 
critical theory. But to my mind, the charge is not one that will 
hold, even if the criteria on which it is made are allowed. And 
this is because The Trial is, in the most real sense possible, a 
religious work. It is concerned with the most basic and pro- 
found of religious problems; it is planned and executed with a 
most scrupulous and exacting artistic integrity, and it is firmly 
based in that great religious virtue, humility. 

Kafka himself, it is interesting to notice, had doubts about 
the value of his work, and even left orders for the bulk of it to 
be destroyed. Max Brod writes in this connection, ‘He would 
not admit the argument that his work might help other seekers 
for faith, naturalness and spiritual wholeness, being himself too 
earnestly and implacably a seeker for the right way of living to 
feel that he could advise others when his first need was to 
advise himself.’ Doubts of this kind are natural enough in a 
writer, but we should be ill-advised to take them over un- 
critically for ourselves. For even though Kafka has no religious 
certainty to offer, at least he has the determination always to 
be seeking for truth. His implication in the enigma of the uni- 
verse is sacrificial, in that he is willing to expose himself fully 
to experience, at whatever cost, rather than to falsify experi- 
ence by reducing it to an inadequate, though perhaps more 
comfortable, pattern. His agnosticism, in that he is agnostic, is 
not of the insensitive type which says simply that religion is an 
illusion, or that it does not matter. He nowhere implies that 
there is no truth for K. to find, or even that he has no means of 
finding it; he merely shows K.’s complex failure to find the 
truth in fact — and this, it will be agreed, is a very different 
thing. Again, he does not say that the ‘higher powers’ who try 
K. are evil, or unapproachable, or non-existent, but only that 
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they are enigmatic, and that at times they appear to be all of 
these things. In this, he is no more irreligious than Sophocles is 
in Oedipus Rex and Shakespeare in King Lear. He is merely 
being realistic; and with the type of realism that any religion 
can ignore only at its peril. Finally, it must be insisted that his 
recognition of the limitations of the human mind is a type of 
enlightened humility, and very far from being a dogmatic 
excursion into scepticism. 

Kafka’s humility is another aspect of his realism, and his 
realism is an implicit recognition of the supreme importance 
of the religious issues with which it is concerned. Realism of this 
order, rooted in sensitive humanism on the one hand, and in 
keen intelligence on the other, cannot but be acceptable to true 
religion. The religious objections to The Trial are therefore 
unfounded ; and Kafka’s use of situations similar to those which, 
for Carroll in his age, were the very stuff of amiable nonsense, 
must be allowed to constitute one of the profoundest and most 
powerful explorations of religious problems in our present 


century. 
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Max in Abinger 
Sylvia Sprigge 


HEN the autumn of 1939 was at its richest and ripest, 
and the war was in its most eerie, standstill stage — 


that was the moment when five of us decided to write 
to half a hundred friends each, inviting them to spend six 
shillings for a year’s subscription to The Abinger Chronicle, as yet 
unborn. Our 250 friends rose like a man to the occasion. So 
we had a circulation. It remained faithful until the editor had 
to go abroad in 1944, and the smallest of magazines ceased 
publication. 

In the very first number, Max pinned the little venture like a 
pretty butterfly: ‘And I daresay that among the countless 
readers of The Abinger Chronicle (with which, I like to think, is 
incorporated The Reigate Remembrancer, The Gomshall Mercury, 
The Albury Monitor and other local papers) many are beset by 
the same difficulty.’* 

(The ‘difficulty’ concerned certain Christian names, especially 
the name of Thomas. Max maintained that ‘A’Becket, Wolsey, 
More, Moore, De Quincey, Carlyle, Huxley, Hardy, weren’t 
nobodies,’ even if all bore the same and (in lordly circles) 
despised, Christian name.) 

For himself, Max quickly invented a title which would accord 
with his rustication in Surrey. He became a P.R.A. In the 
spring of 1940 a quite new set of Old Surrey Saws and Sayings 
appeared in The Abinger Chronicle, ‘Collected and communicated 
by Sir Max Beerbohm, P.R.A. (Professor of Rural Archeology). 
They were altogether memorable. 

Light i’ the head, strong i’ the arm. 

A dumb woman sees more things than a blind man hears. 

What hasn’t been lost can’t be found. 

There’s never a dam without a sire. 

It’s poor grass that cannot be cropped under a waning moon. 

Hounds turn tail when a mad bull gores the running fox. 


* Sir Max Beerbohm, ‘A Plea for Thomas’, The Abinger Chronicle, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 5- 


3 
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and many more. And then he drew. First he drew his oldest and 
earliest friend, Will Rothenstein, and we managed to get Will 
Rothenstein’s pencil sketch of Max in 1911, so that both 
drawings appeared on the grey silurian pages of the same 
number in July 1940. He drew two fellow-contributors to the 
Chronicle, both good friends and neighbours. One had been by 
turn shepherd, mason, essayist and poet, a great talker, whose 
memories of the Yellow Book usually ended in a chuckle. That 
was Oliver Lodge. The other a heavily-booted, tall, striding 
scholar-poet, with a tiny rucksack on his kindly, stooping back 
containing one or two books to read, under a favourite pine or 
beech in Abinger woods. And that was Robert Trevelyan. 

The memory which some people have for verse and for 
music, Max had for faces. I believe he always drew from 
memory. For The Abinger Chronicle Max drew Edmund Gosse 
one day, and suitably wrote beneath the drawing in his tiny 
hand, ‘the vibrant, the brilliant’. Sometimes he drew in the 
middle of a conversation, by way of an answer. Sunday after 
Sunday we spent with Max and Florence in plain pastimes 
which we invented: a special spelling game in which each 
player played two letters, and Florence almost always won 
because, like most American women, she had a fine hoard of 
obscure diseases by heart, and could prolong words we had long 
since deemed dead. We played the rhyming game and Max 
often won. Florence cooked like an artist. She produced 
exquisite, brief delights. Sometimes she let us have too little of 
Max; we could never have enough. 

She had made friends with the headmistress of Abinger 
village school, Mrs Carpenter, and instituted a Shakespeare 
class, to the delight of the eldest children. Max sent his copy of 
The Times across to Mrs Carpenter every day, with the picture 
page ever so slightly altered, so that a rugger match was 
unaccountably being played with two footballs as well; 
famous persons in Royal Academy portraits had mysteriously 
developed smallpox; generals and soldiers carried extraordinary 
new weapons. The advertisements were transformed so that one 
would hesitate to buy such dresses. One day I complained of 
having had trouble with Littie Gidding. Max took his pencil and 
drew for me a little portrait of Gus’ EJ<ca, the saddest of his 
music-hall favourites in the ‘nineties. Flen’s famous song ran, 


What’s the use of anything? Why nothink! 
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which Max wrote in the usual balloon. Only instead of the face 
of Gus’, there was the difficult poet’s face. 

So the days went by. Sometimes the news was frightful. On 
those days as one met, he would say, with the most heart- 
rending solemnity, ‘Well ... (pause) there it is.’ One said 
‘Yes.’ We knew we meant the same thing. There was another 
long pause and quite a new subject was begun. 

* * * * 

It was a very hot day in June 1943 when the local dump blew 
up. The first explosion came at two o’clock. Thereafter resound- 
ing thuds whistles and roars succeeded each other steadily all 
the livelong afternoon until seven o’clock. The blast from one 
of them blew me and Mrs King right across the lawn. We went 
indoors to find my kitchen ceiling was on the floor and as we 
began clearing up, the local policeman appeared and firmly but 
kindly told us to go away at once. More was to come. Would 
we keep to the hedges when making for the village. Mrs King 
went back to her cottage down the road. I left mine and 
walked sadly towards Abinger Manor Cottage. The blinds 
were drawn. I knocked. ‘Come in,’ said an unmistakable voice, 
somewhat muffled. There was Max, sitting under the table, in 
the dark. Florence came in from a blacked-out kitchen, from 
under another table. They had both decided that Abinger was 
being air-raided and that the sensible thing was to take cover 
and protect oneself from splintering windows. It was four 
o’clock. I said it was only the dump blowing itself up and too far 
away for any splinters to reach this far. 

Max and Florence were greatly relieved and I suggested a 
cup of tea. It was probably the first and last time in a half 
century that Max took tea at tea-time. He always had a glass of 
sherry at six. We sat on the sofa and began to talk. Every now 
and then the sofa gave a slight tremor at the distant explosions. 
Max took little notice. Once he said “This is designed to make 
conversation a little difficult’, but we covered a world in those 
three hours. 

” * + - 

Sydney Schiff, Max’s kindly landlord (better known as 
Stephen Hudson, author of various novels) had died and Violet 
Schiff had moved from Abinger Manor to the South Coast. In 
August 1944, on a Sunday morning at 7.45 one of the pilotless 
planes which the Germans were sending over in their thousands 
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fell directly on to the village church at Abinger, less than 100 
yards from Abinger Manor Cottage. By this time Max and 
Florence were sleeping on mattresses under tables, and in no 
other circumstances would their lives have been spared on this 
occasion. I was resting from innumerable raids in London, and 
woke with a start. I went down to the village at 9.30, little 
expecting to see the lovely church in ruins and a great hole in 
the roof of the Manor Cottage. I hurried there. Max was 
dressed and urbane in pale tweeds, Florence tired, busy, 
clearing and packing. Max said that Morgan Forster had 
already been up from Abinger Hammer, and his had been the 
first face they had seen at the windowless windows after the 
disaster, enquiring after their welfare. Then began a brief 
migration first to Meredith’s cottage on Box Hill, then to Ellis 
Roberts’s house at Stroud, and then finally back to beloved 
‘Rap.’ 
* ~ * * 

Max’s day? How did he spend it? I have so often been asked 
that. The answer is — gently, very gently indeed. He knew his 
limitations so exactly that he never taxed them. His gift was 
limited, perfect of its kind, with pencil and with pen. It could 
not be overworked. It needed time. Those broadcasts took 
months to write. Zuleika Dobson was twenty years a-writing. 
The early chapters were written in the early ‘nineties. It was 
published in 1911. Far more than half of his writing he dis- 
missed as unsuitable, unworthy, to be included in The Works, 
that slimmest of volumes, and in More, equally slim. 

Fastidious? Discriminating? So is evey great craftsman. His 
prose like a fugue, with its subject, its restatement, its counter- 
subject and fast and free fantasias, pricked us all in Abinger to 
watch our cadences (if we had any), and spurred us to talk 
plain, and not fancy. Much was excluded from conversation 
with Max, inevitably, but delights and fun, love and pity, 
never. 

Max was never rich. In our fevered world the craftsman is 
rarely rich. Max did not ‘entertain’ either in England or in 
Italy, beyond a few friends to tea or a passing friend to lunch. 
He could have been put on the Civil List, but he would not, 
when friends deemed he should be. He never carried a penny 
or a centesimo in his pocket. He never bought anything. He 
never went into a shop, except once in five years to fit a suit. In 
the war I have seen his shirt frayed at the cuffs; his elegance 
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unimpaired. He gave generously of his praise when he scented 
talent, so that it should blossom. 


* * * * 


To the old family friend who cared for him after Florence’s 
death in 1951 he gave the unique gift of marriage and his 
name, in the last weeks of his life. With sure instinct she brought 
his ashes home to England, for he left no wishes about his last 
resting place. She was left to decide, and presumed (with 
correspondents standing by) that Max would rest by his half- 
brother, Beerbohm Tree, at Highgate. So the Press said 
Highgate. But his friends here with one accord thought of St. 
Paul’s and the Dean and Chapter approved that the honour 
should be paid. Lady Beerbohm gladly welcomed the honour, 
and so it happened in the last days of June 1956. 

In Zuleitka Dobson Max described the chimes of Oxford ... 


And when this anthem of jealous antiphonies and uneven 
rhythms had dwindled quite away and fainted in one last 
solitary note of silver, there started somewhere another 
sequence; and this almost at its last stroke, was interrupted 
by yet another, which went on to tell the hour of noon in its 
own way, quite slowly and significantly, as though none 
knew it. 


To us, in Abinger, he marks an hour of high noon, for always. 














Out and About 


The Moscow State Circus 


Y last visit to Harringay Arena was to see Billy Graham’s 
Mec B. and K.’s provides cleaner, though rather less 

powerful, fun. On this occasion as on the last, the sta- 
dium was packed to the roof and the atmosphere crackled with 
crowd excitement, but the composition of the audience did not 
seem to be the same. Billy Graham attracted, for the most part, 
respectable, defeated, lower middle-class people. The 
secular circus, like boxing and racing, has a wider appeal; 
last week’s vast hordes, ranged tier upon tier, provided a good 
cross-section of English society, variegated with representatives 
of most of the linguistic communities in London. Religion 
may be elemental, but the childish principle of the circus is 
more elemental still. What is it, after all, but a great, simple 
show-off? The audience, even if it has come by Tube, bus or 
Daimler, is like a group of villagers in a barn, with straw in 
their hair, gaping at a travelling mountebank. The vibrant 
tones of the ring-master and the splendidly foolish swagger- 
parade of the artistes at the beginning are very primitive. 
The acts themselves all depend on perfect balance, timing 
and agility; that is, they are meant to display virtuosity in 
gratuitous feats of skill well beyond the range of the average 
man, but which the average man can make a shot at, or did 
make a shot at when he was a boy. The gratuitousness is, of 
course, gladiatorial; the tiniest mistake is punished by death, 
injury or ridicule. In a good circus, mistakes are few or non- 
existent, so that as act follows act — each a pattern of increas- 
ing difficulty, ostentatiously surmounted — an impression is 
built up of flawless accuracy in the nearly impossible. The 
emotional strain of this is relieved from time to time by the 
clown, who blunders in on a level of clumsiness far below 
that of the average man. Although this clumsiness is an effect 
of hidden or inverted virtuosity, it gives the audience time to 
breathe and relax. Then the clown himself gradually turns 
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into an overt acrobat and juggler, and so builds up the tension 
again in preparation for the next act. 

In this respect, there was little difference between the 
Moscow circus and any English one. In any case, the circus 
has always been international. The best act, in fact, was not 
Russian; it was an acrobatic display by a troupe from 
Daghestan. The children I have been able to consult on the 
question of Russia versus England are divided in their opinions. 
Some say that the Russian circus was in all respects better 
than any English circus. Others claim to have seen just as 
good acrobats and jugglers, but admit that the clown Popov 
was outstanding. My own impression was that the Russian 
performance had exceptional spruceness and vigour — the 
result, no doubt, of State aid and recognition. There was 
none of that seediness which gives pathos to rather unsuc- 
cessful private enterprise. The Russians were all bustle and 
self-confidence, like the Chinese dancers we saw a few months 
ago. Only one performance seemed weak, that of the equi- 
librist who danced on his hands, but not quite in time with 
the orchestra. Was he just off colour? Had the lady con- 
tortionist, who gave us some strenuously alluring ‘plastic 
studies’, been too friendly to him or not friendly enough? 
(Even an equilibrist must have difficulty in achieving that 
kind of balance.) Or was he really the MVD agent attached 
to the troupe? It would be fascinating to know what goes on 
behind the scenes among these people, whose virtuosity is 
often so obviously linked with sexual solidarity, and who must 
live on their nerves all day in expectation of the ten minutes 
or so they will spend in the ring. 

They are not artists; they are artistes. Only the clown is an 
artist, during that part of his act in which he guys the others 
and represents the principle of error that the spectator feels so 
strongly in himself at the sight of so much virtuosity. The 
clown revenges the audience on the acrobats, helps them to 
like themselves in spite of their inefficiency, and at the same 
time leads them back to a proper admiration for the acrobats, 
since he is one himself. He has to be impish, pathetic and 
lovable. Popov is all this to perfection, however solemnly 
he may have talked about Communism to newspaper inter- 
viewers. With his bob of yellow hair and his wide grin, he is 
an international village idiot. When, having swallowed his 
whistle, he sat on the edge of the ring and pee-peeped miser- 
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ably, he was a figure from the most ancient folk-tales. 

It was a great relief to find that there were no animals at all 
in the first part of the performance, apart from the two horses 
used by the equestrian acrobats. We were spared sad little 
dogs, moth-eaten lions and honking seals. But, in the second 
half, we were given a full circus of bears who, in their bear-like 
way, did some of the acts already performed by humans. 
This was not quite as revolting as I had expected. Each bear, 
walking on its hind legs, was faintly reminiscent of Popov (I 
noticed that he kept out of the way during this part), only 
more cuddly and more monotonously clumsy. However, 
performing animals do not produce real catharsis any longer, 
perhaps because we have heard too much about Pavlov and 
saliva and dinner-bells. But Filatov, the bear-trainer, must 
be very good at his job. I got the impression that he could 
train a great Brown Army of bear commandos, riding motor- 
bikes and armed with machine-guns. 

A word of advice, incidentally, to people going to Har- 
ringay in search of any form of catharsis. If you take the Tube 
to Manor House, remember to buy a return ticket, or you will 
queue for three-quarters of an hour in a draughty tunnel. 
The Billy Graham crowd sang hymns, with the gladness of 
martyrs; the circus crowd simply got rather cross. 

J. G Ww. 


Unlucky Fim 


Mr John Osborne’s play, Look Back in Anger, had rather a cool 
reception from the critics of the morning papers. Had I been 
obliged to deal with it immediately after the performance, I 
too might have given in short shrift. I was exhausted by the 
emotion of the play, by its excessive length and prolixity and, 
though a critic should be above such things, by my exaspera- 
tion at the leading character. But next morning I was dis- 
appointed by the response of some of the critics. They had for- 
gotten the excellences of the piece and remembered only that 
it was verbose and untidy, that its ideas were chaotically 
arranged and inadequately developed and that all the charac- 
ters were unadmirable. On Sunday, I was glad to see that Mr 
Tynan was hot for it and that Mr Hobson was genially warm. 
Since then the play has been rather over-praised. Mr Osborne 
must be somewhat bewildered. 
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What impressed the critics who had time to reflect was, I 
think, Mr Osborne’s age. He is twenty-seven, and, as Max 
Beerbohm might have said, that passes for youth in these days. 
It is so long since the theatre produced a young writer of first- 
class promise as it did in the ’twenties when Coward and 
Novello suddenly emerged, or in the ’thirties when Ronald 
Mackenzie and Rattigan won immediate recognition. To-day 
there is nothing the West End theatre needs so much as an 
injection of the faults of youth, provided of course that they 
are accompanied by its virtues. 

One of the strange weaknesses of the play is the apparent 
wrongness of its sociological facts. Jimmy Porter is a graduate 
of a provincial university — ‘not even red brick but white tile’, 
he tells us. He has failed as a journalist and as a salesman of 
vacuum cleaners. Now, with a working-class friend, he is 
running a sweet stall. Surely this is the kind of thing that has 
not happened to university graduates since the ‘thirties. It 
would seem too that Mr Osborne is not aware what handsome 
profits are made on confectionery to-day or how easy it was, 
until the credit squeeze affected hire-purchase, to sell electrical 
goods. And he obviously does not know how low has been the 
standard of recruits to journalism since the war. Mr Hugh 
Cudlipp at the Mirror has been waiting for Jimmy ever since 
1945. But Cassandra’s apprentice has not yet turned up in 
Fetter Lane. 

Nor could I believe in the apartment Jimmy, his wife and 
their friend had lived in for three years. Only in London ~ 
would they be so badly housed. It would take a man with 
Orwell’s nose for squalor to find such poor value for money in 
a provincial town. And what was Jimmy’s wife doing? Why 
wasn’t she working? And if she wasn’t working why had she to 
do all that ironing every Sunday? And surely a girl like that 
would have transformed the room in the first week of marriage 
with a Ganymede print and a couple of lengths of Line’s wall- 
paper! 

But it would be wrong to quarrel with Mr Osborne’s play 
on these superficial grounds. This is not really a sociological 
piece. The material facts have little importance. What the 
author is trying to say is that Jimmy is a misfit in modern 
society, that he can find no vocation to follow, no cause to 
back; and that he is constantly failing in his personal relations. 
This last and most important difficulty would have been more 
3* 
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interesting had it arisen out of less special circumstances. But 
it seems that as a boy of ten Jimmy had watched the slow 
death of his father, a veteran of the Spanish Civil War, and 
had never got over it. 

Mr Osborne’s model as a playwright, I would guess, is 
Tennessee Williams, and there could be no better one for a 
young English writer coming to the stage at a time when 
clever naturalism is completely exhausted. The play is almost 
a monologue in which Jimmy upbraids his wife, and tries to 
break down her innate middle-class detachment, her refusal 
to be stirred by a world of suffering and injustice. Jimmy and 
his wife are driving one another mad, yet are bound by their 
need for mutual torture. When they part it is obvious that the 
parting is not for ever; and when they come together again, 
the wife shattered by the loss of her baby, it is by no means 
certain that Jimmy will be able to cope with the new situation. 

The play, it has been noted, bears some resemblance to Mr 
Kingsley Amis’s novels. There is an important difference. Mr 
Amis is careful about external detail and deliberately leaves 
the reader to work out for himself the internal development of 
his heroes. Mr Osborne does exactly the opposite. 

The middle-aged critic is, however, left puzzled by Mr 
Osborne. It is all very well to find the time out of joint - when 
did it not appear so to a sensitive young man? When was there 
not an appalling gap between belief and action, between the 
world as it is and as an older generation likes cosily to pretend 
it to be. But surely it is up to the young critic of society to say 
specifically what he thinks is wrong. Or is Mr Osborne criti- 
cising his own generation for the vagueness of their revolt? If 
he were a more competent playwright I might be certain of 
the answer. 

The play was well produced at the Royal Court Theatre, 
and I thought was excellently acted by Kenneth Haigh as 
Jimmy, Mary Ure as his wife, and Alan Bates as the friend. 

J- B. 


Hamburgers at the Chelsea Show 
I have recently come across a rash of recollections — nostalgic, 
bitter or downright sceptical — in plays and novels that in 
Edwardian days there were always long, lovely summers 
during which the sun shone steadily day after day. I do 
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not know if, in fact, the climate has changed in England 
since 1914. But I think many people are convinced it has, 
and have been for some time. Years ago, when I was a 
high-school student in Chicago with a passion for England 
and things English, I remember reading a novel by Storm 
Jameson in which appears the sentence ‘But summer — oh, 
summer in England is gone.’ I found it very moving and 
romantic, though as I was then studying advanced science, I 
did not understand why this should be so — and, of course, 
the atom and hydrogen bombs had not yet been invented, so 
no one could blame the change, if any, on them. 

However, this train of thought was started off by the fact 
that, when I visited the Chelsea Flower Show the day after 
the grand opening, it was a proper, pre-1914, English summer - 
day. It was also an occasion. The sky was blue and cloudless, 
the weather sunny and hot, the tents and grounds were 
jammed with people, and there was background music pro- 
vided by the band of the Grenadier Guards. They were wearing 
dark trousers and scarlet coats, and the bandmaster, splen- 
didly turned out, had a sword. It was all highly gratifying. 

I had never before been to the Chelsea Flower Show, and 
I found the variety of colours and scents, the number of the 
displays, almost overwhelming. I had never before guessed 
that there were so many kinds of roses, rhododendrons, orchids, 
carnations, lupins, delphiniums, tulips, lilies, gladioli, sweet 
peas, azaleas, fuchsias, flowering shrubs, cacti, rock-garden 
plants, or flowers I could not identify; or so many periodicals 
devoted to some particular aspect of gardening; or so many 
diseases which could attack plants or flowers; or such a 
variety of ways to arrange flowers; or such different kinds of 
garden furniture; or so many knowledgeable gardeners. Of 
course, a man at one of the stalls, a veteran of many shows, 
told me that all real gardeners had been there earlier and 
that those I was seeing — and overhearing — were merely 
sightseers. He may have been right; but they seemed highly 
knowledgeable to me as they peered critically at exotic- 
looking plants and remarked that ‘They’re very pretty, of 
course, but they wouldn’t do for Scotland,’ or ‘I wonder if 
they’re good growers,’ or remarked sadly, ‘Every time I come 
here, I feel ashamed of my own garden for days.’ 

I was particularly intrigued by a display of fruits and 
vegetables. This was chiefly because the things my green- 
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grocer sells me are very different. The piece de résistance, I 
thought, was a deployment of French beans — there were three 
4-foot high towers, built exclusively of beautiful beans. They 
reminded me of nothing more than Jack and the beanstalk. 

The crowd seemed equally composed of men and women. 
The men for the most part wore lounge suits. But the women 
seemed determined to rival the flowers and wore either floral 
print dresses or else suits with floral blouses which seemed 
anemic against the riot of living flowers. Moving about the 
tents or the open-air displays, people were polite, brisk, 
interested, and fairly talkative. But when they sat down on 
chairs or on the grass to eat sandwiches, or merely to bask in 
the sunshine, they seemed to exude that kind of silent, staid, 
and gentle gloom that I have learned to recognize as a sign 
that the English are vastly enjoying themselves. 

I went round the show twice and left about noon. Every- 
thing had been eminently English. But as I was leaving I 
detected a familiar and — in the circumstances — alien aroma. 
I followed my nose till I came upon a stand selling hamburgers. 
I thought it out of place. Surely, on such an occasion, there 
should only be cucumber sandwiches and strawberries and 


cream? 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir,—I enjoyed reading your correspondent J. G. W.’s 
point of view on the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. It is of course clear that 
having taken four alkaseltzers and standing for the performance 
into the bargain make his views all the more interesting! 

There is one point, however, on which I would like to comment. 
He uses the phrase ‘commercial success’ in relation to the attain- 
ment of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company. It should be said 
immediately that the Ballet Company is of course a great popular 
success, but commercial success is quite different —it argues profits. 
Nowhere in the world can a great ballet company operate profit- 
ably in the sense of producing a margin. The costs of production 
and maintaining it all the year round, accompanying it with a 
large orchestra and all the other things that go to make a first- 
class company, are so expensive that such companies have to be 
subsidized in one way or another. It is true that our Company can 
make a great profit in America, but nowhere else and certainly not 
in this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
DAVID WEBSTER, 
General Administrator. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
8TH MAY, 1956. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — According to the Oxford Standard Dictionary the 
Trinity (spelt with a capital T) is the union of three persons, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit in one Godhead. Surprising as it may 
appear to some of your contributors this is a widely held, Christian 
belief. 

As I happen to share this belief myself, I find the passage in the 
article entitled ‘Silk Hats and No Breakfast’ in your current number 
~ ‘On the wall hung a crucifix . . . Franco to the left . . . Jose 
Antonio, the martyr and bully, to the right: the Trinity of the 
Movement’, deeply offensive. 

While its silliness and vulgarity prevent its being classified as 
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blasphemous it is none the less bound to cause pain to all decent 
thinking men and women — a matter to which you may or may 
not be indifferent — I do not know. 
As for myself I can only signify my feelings on the matter by say- 
ing that I shall not renew my subscription to your magazine. 
Yours truly, 
G. MALONE. 


WOODLANDS, 
EWHURST, SURREY. 


JuNE 4th, 1956. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘trinity’ first as ‘Being three; 
group of three; and it is a grievous thing that the use of a capital T 
should have so agitated poor Mr Malone. I hope that he did not 
read to the end of the definition; otherwise we must fear that the 
Trinity Brethren have also been raked by his fire. 

Perhaps he assumes a little too readily that ‘all decent thinking 
men and women’ must share his opinion. Some of them may feel 
more pain in the bracketing of Our Lord with two such characters 
than in my description of it. 

In its delightfully fervent confusion Mr Malone’s letter is an 
interesting example of furor hibernicus. All that clearly emerges from 
it is that TWENTIETH CENTURY must henceforth struggle along 
without his support. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
Honor Tracy. 


(We are sorry to lose a reader through what we feel is a misunderstanding. 
Ed.) 
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Book Reviews 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. The Mediterranean aid 
Middle East. Volume IT. (H.M. Stationery Office. 35s.) 


To read an official history of the First World War was a stern task 
to be faced only in the course of duty; to browse contentedly on its 
pages was unthinkable. Certainly there were no glamorous com- 
manders in that war and few glamorous campaigns. To the relief of 
the professional fighting man and the solace of the lay inquirer, 
these new books, of which the second has now appeared, are written 
with a discriminating eye for that which will interest as well as in- 
struct. They are well produced, well illustrated, well mapped and 
adorn the bookshelf. The method of setting the scene fairly from 
the Allied and then from the Axis side is graphic and gives pleasure 
to us who rejoice to learn of the troubles of our enemies, so much 


. graver in fact than were our own. Thus in each phase the political, 


strategic and tactical framework is built about the contestants. 

The period is the year 1941 and the operations are those con- 
cerned with the fighting in the Western Desert, Greece, Crete, 
Syria, Iraq, Persia and East Africa. From Persia to Syria and East 
Africa, there is success; for the rest, numbing and dreary failure. In 
the centre of all things is Wavell, unassuming in victory, undis- 
mayed in defeat, utterly loyal; and so he was to the end when, 
without rancour, he handed over before due time the Viceroyalty 
of India and disappeared from public life. The authors hold that 
he was a great commander. Posterity will assess the general, but 
there is no need to await the verdict on the man himself. He was a 
great man. For those inveterately jealous of our most distinguished 
Englishman, Churchill, there is of course belly-timber in his rather 
unhappy relations with Wavell, whom he so prodded and urged. 
He prodded and urged all about him; he electrified the nation and 
it won the war. By this he is to be measured, not by one or other 
occasion in those fearful years when we all lived so strangely, and 
not by the fate at his hands of one or other of his human instru- 
ments. This silent man, Wavell, who hid his sorrows and his hopes, 
may have suffered more than others. He was worn out when he 
came to Simla in the summer of 1941. 

On the other side there is the dramatized Rommel, a good soldier 
as this record shows, a dashing Prince Rupert rather than a steady 
and brilliant Wellington. 
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Matters went fairly with the British until the appearance of the 
Germans in the far Western Desert in March, and in Greece a 
month later. They then met armies and air forces equipped as they 
should have been themselves and with the training to match their 
equipment. Something more than courage was needed and the 
Commonwealth forces did not possess it. Despite their deficiencies, 
they attempted too much. At one and the same time they sought 
battle in the Western Desert, defended Tobruk, sent an expedition 
to Greece to hold that country, tried to secure Crete, assailed 
Italian power in Abyssinia and advanced against the Vichy French 
in Syria. It is little wonder that they succeeded only in the last two 
projects and that they met disaster in the rest. Always it was the 
same story, lack of modern equipment; and this, as ever, means 
that the modern military outlook is not there, for the equipment is 
not merely the tool of those who possess it, but it is also the fruit of 
their progressive military thought. 

This overstraining was a grave error and strategically inexcus- 
able, yet for all that it yielded its harvest in due time for some 
queer, unfathomable reason. Wantonly squandering his airborne 
troops against our men in Crete, the enemy had not the means to 
storm Cyprus and land in Syria to join with Vichy French and 
Iraqi conspirators. This eastward lunge would have split the Middle 
Eastern theatre, isolated Russia, brought Iraqi oil to German 
mobile troops and aircraft and crushed the whole fabric of our 
position in the Near and Middle East. We ought to have fortified 
Crete; we ought not to have gone to Greece; we committed so many 
mistakes and omitted to do the wise things, but we won. Had we 
been wiser, then perhaps the Axis would have been even wiser and 
thrown us out of the Middle East by way of Syria and Iraq before 
turning to settle their quarrel with Russia. 

We are treated to a full account of the last of all British fleet 
actions, off Matapan. Here Cunningham swept the Mediterranean 
clear of major Italian surface craft for the duration of the war. Had 
it not been for the air power so underrated before the war, control 
of this sea would have been ours and the land battles in North 
Africa would have been won among the merchant ships of the Axis 
convoys. But air power reigned supreme over these waters as it ruled 
the North Sea and the Channel. Rightly, air operations against the 
enemy’s sea communications are given their due prominence. It is 
gratifying to read of the heavy toll that we took of his shipping. 

We British entered the war with an outdated conception of the 
power of manceuvre that air fleets and armoured forces could deve- 
lop in conditions that suited them. We therefore possessed wholly 
inadequate antidotes to these forces and for long, weary months we 
were at a sorry discount in our meetings with the enemy. Yet we 
always went out to meet him, as these pages will show. Around our 
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defeat in the ‘Battleaxe’ operation in the Western Desert much of 
the story is written. Plainly our ambitions outran our means and 
competence, and planning was at fault. Sharp, concentrated action 
against a limited objective in order to produce a liability which 
Rommell would be compelled to try to liquidate at our advantage 
would have yielded a rich harvest. As it was, armour was tied down 
to a half-armed infantry and held to its protection. Not till the bat- 
tles of the winter of 1941 did we come to realize that victory in the 
Desert was not a thing of a day or two, but an exhausting struggle 
of weeks or months. Strategically as well as tactically we pursued 
unwarranted ambitions. 

How complicated land warfare appears and on what simple lines 
does that of air and sea develop. The less adequately equipped and 
furnished the army, the more complex becomes its direction. It is 
far better to possess a small force which is well ahead of one’s enemy 
in every department, including its training, than a larger one that 
is for ever at his mercy because of its clumsiness and lack of striking 
power. The lesson is there for to-day as it was for yesterday. Perhaps, 
with the disappearance of the role of ‘imperial policing’, there may 
be no need to scale our services down to its primitive needs. 

The authors are to be congratulated on condensing so much into 
these 300-odd pages while retaining the clarity of their narrative. 

FRANCIS TUKER. 


LAST AND FIRST IN BURMA. By Maurice Collis. (Faber and 
Faber. 30s.) 


This book, the latest of Mr Collis’s several works on Burma, is to my 
taste the best; its grim subject, the Japanese invasion and the end 
of the British regime, precludes those excesses of rose-coloured 
whimsy or of the first person singular which, at least for those of his 
readers who knew Burma, marred his earlier works. Its sources are 
mainly the papers of Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, that unlucky 
man whom the odd processes of British politics transferred from the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Britain to the Governorship of one of the 
most individual of Eastern countries. (His previous experience of 
the East had been ‘a year or so with the Indian Army.’) Mr Collis’s 
book is largely an apologia for Sir Reginald; and certainly, on the 
evidence presented, he was a good deal more far-sighted than the 
Government in Britain about the effect of the Japanese conquest on 
the British rule. He saw that it meant the end. But a complex of 
events made him appear to be opposed to Burmese nationalism (he 
stood for a period of ‘direct rule’ till the country was restored to 
some sort of order); Mr Attlee’s Government decided on an imme- 
diate hand-over; and Sir Reginald was replaced. 
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The wisdom of that decision is anyone’s guess. Perhaps, in 1947, 
there was no alternative. Almost certainly, ‘direct rule’ would have 
landed us with another Malaya. Quite certainly, the immediate 
results have been ten years of such chaos, division, insecurity and 
misery as Burma has not known since — since Burma was last self- 
governing? It is possible that at last that misery is ending — though 
connoisseurs in the gentle art of reading between the lines may 
have noticed reports that in the recent elections in Burma voting 
could not take place, owing to ‘lack of security’, in some of the Delta 
constituencies. The Delta is an area immediately west of the capital ; 
the equivalent would be that a government in London had no 
control over Hampshire. 

It is anyone’s guess also what the Burmans themselves — that 
cheerful, gambling, rice-growing peasantry — really think of the 
change. One recent traveller, Mr Norman Lewis (in Golden Earth), 
reports them as meeting his question Were things better in the British 
times? with a loud laugh and the answer: ‘Better? . . . Why even 
bring it up? Everyone was well off then. We didn’t know how well 
off we were.’ But perhaps they were just being polite to a British 
traveller; and in any case those who remember the British rule 
will soon be as rare as were those who, under the British, remem- 
bered the rule of the Burmese kings (and they, too, were apt to be 
nostalgic). The moral of it all - Mr Collis brings it out — is very 
simple: if you base your rule on the claim that it protects your 
subjects from invasion, then — see that it does protect them. 

PATRICK CRUTTWELL. 


THE OUTSIDER. By Colin Wilson. (Gollancz. 215.) 


The concept of the outsider, the rebel in search of reality, life, God, 
the ultimate truth of existence, is not a new one. Mr Wilson, in his 
very interesting study of this concept both in fiction and in life, finds 
the first major treatment of the theme in modern literature in 
Dostoevsky’s Letters from the Underworld (a book the comic-ironic 
element of which, incidentally, he does not seem to take into 
account. If it is not read as comic it is indeed, as Mr Wilson finds it, 
‘so unnecessarily unpleasant as to be barely readable’.). Yet look- 
ing back to the Renaissance when the soul of man began to come 
under the dividing stresses under which it has laboured ever since, 
we may find a whole line of tragic heroes - Hamlet and his Jacobean 
successors, huge isolated shadows seen in the lurid flickering light 
of a world obsessed by death — in the role of outsider. For example, 
the inhuman (and anti-humanistic: he soon gets over the ‘I dare do 
all that may become a man’ hurdle) ruthlessness of Macbeth up to 
his breaking point, when, like Raskolnikov, he can no longer sustain 
his definitive acts: his most agonizing self-awarenesses are those 
which put him outside humanity: 
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But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen? 

his feeling that 
there’s nothing serious in mortality 

All is but Toyes 
his alienation: 

to know my deed, twere best not know myself 
his sense of the futility of going back: 

returning were as tedious as go ore 
(tedious is a typically outsiderish adjective). 

Or the opening of Lear, where the King, by a definitive act that 
he also cannot sustain, divides his kingdom and goes off into the 
darkness and the storm because he cannot accept reality. The tragic 
hero, on whom his creators have lavished all the equipment of the 
intellectual, is a typical outsider who fails to go on. The whole 
mechanism of the dramatic soliloquy is outsiderish, the equivalent 
of the diary form of Letters from the Underworld, Barbusse’s L’Enfer, 
Sartre’s La Nausée or Camus’s L’Etranger, all of which Mr Wilson 
analyses at the beginning of his book. It is pure existentialist state- 
ment, positive and unequivocal, outside the questions of plot and 
history which corrupt and confuse the rest of the play. 

In the romantic outsider, extreme introversion, obsession with 
existence in itself, is pushed to the ultimate limit of expression. He 
will not compromise, will not seek reconciliation with the ‘ordinary’ 
world. His is the way to the wilderness, the word in the desert. If 
he is Kirillov in Dostoevsky’s Possessed, he will assert his will to free- 
dom at the highest point of terror and reality: death. And the most 
extreme statement in Crime and Punishment does not concern 
Raskolnikov, who failed either to destroy himself utterly or to 
master life, but Svidrigailov, who combined the sensualism of 
Dmitri Karamazov with the intellectualism of Ivan, and who went 
to the limit in his own mind as well as in the world of physical 
experience: ‘Svidrigailov pulled the trigger.’ 

There is no going back. The outsider must go on, either stuck 
for ever in the pointless yet unanswerable negation of a modern 
existentialist hero from which the only breakthrough must be 
through violence, terror, death; like the hero of Nathaniel West’s 
extraordinary novel Miss Lonelihearts (not mentioned by Mr Wilson, 
which merely shows what an immense literature he has set himself 
to deal with); or he must move on by a successful, disciplined and 
sustained act of will into the destiny of the teacher, the prophet and 
what Mr Wilson calls the saint. 

In a positive attempt to justify and explain all the horror and 
pain and negation suffered by the romantic outsider, Mr Wilson 
produces, a bit like rabbits from a hat, Fox, Gurdjieff and 
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Shaw, men ‘deeply enough concerned with religious issues to get to 
work with pick and shovel’, as he puts it. The outsider without 
discipline, or with an inadequate discipline, will remain frustrated, 
nihilistic, lacking a sense of reality, unable to love, unable to act, 
unable to define or to use freedom existing ‘ by virtue of the absurd’ : 
in short, a powerful and insistent symbol of the schizophrenic soul 
of modern man. He will reject the ‘normal’ reading of the world 
and the philosophical quibbles with which those who accept that 
world deceive themselves into thinking they are free. He will know 
that all that matters is something far more fundamental and there- 
fore terrifying than most men dare to consider. 

But the outsider with discipline whose will can triumph may 
become a Nietzschian or Shavian superman. He will not crack up 
as Van Gogh (with his feeble intellectual grasp) and even T. E. 
Lawrence did; he will solve the problems which obsess the romantic 
introvert and will move on into a new world. He will no longer 
Waste time and energy on trivial and negative emotions, the mech- 
anical activities by which men delude themselves that they are 
free. Instead he will make sense of the only donnée, existence, by 
living to the utmost. Once this existential philosophy is grasped, all 
other problems will be seen for what they are: irrelevant; mere 
professional games. 

All modern intellectuals are would-be outsiders. Most of us, 
however, have disguised ourselves as insiders and are suffering the 
consequences of our intellectual dishonesty. We kick against, but 
do not kick off, the claims of mechanical collectivism — the depart- 
ment, the firm, society, obligations we are too weak, vain, lazy, 
sensual and dishonest to ignore, the flabby traditionalism we have 
been conditioned to since the hour of our birth. The purpose of all 
these pseudodisciplines is to dangle before us the non-existent 
carrot of freedom; the result of them is to turn us all into crypto- 
outsiders, lacking the courage and — ultimately — the sheer strength 
of mind and will even to begin to embark on the long lonely 
struggle to see whole, to experience whole and to live whole, that 
struggle which, Mr Wilson says, the individual (and most of us are 
not even that yet) begins as an outsider and may (my italics, not his) 
‘finish as a saint’. Most of us are not even Roquentins yet. Steeped 
in our mandarin humanism, we are, at best, Prufrocks, despairing of 
a humanity we are still not prepared to define; we are still wonder- 
ing ‘Do I dare?’, we are still, despite that neglected and misunder- 
stood giant, Wyndham Lewis, obsessed by the false comforter, 
time: ‘and indeed there will be time’. We remain strengthless, 
always ready to be put off, always, in short, afraid. In Prufrock, if 
after forty years we can read it properly, there is a clear statement 
of the ultimate futility of the time-world, an unerring diagnosis of 
the humanist failure of nerve with all its sad delaying escapism. 
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Mr Wilson’s book is remarkable both for its dynamo-like drive 
through splendidly diverse material and for the positive and direct 
statements it makes. Existential philosophy is, by its very nature, a 
statement about us all. It is not a salvation for any elect, but for 
every individual. We are all in the same boat. We can, if we do not 
jump out into death, stay at anchor or drift around with the philo- 
sophers; or we can try to see how a combination of the disciplines 
of thought, art and action can lead to a lifelong answer to the 
‘overwhelming question’ of what we should do with our lives. 

K. W. GRANSDEN. 


UNPROFESSIONAL ESSAYS. By J. Middleton Murry. (Jonathan 

Cape.) 
‘The single Rose is now the Garden.” The rose-garden is Mr Eliot’s 
constant symbol of the ecstasy — the illusory ecstasy — of love be- 
tween man and woman. The garden and the roses of the illusion, of 
the fading rainbow that seems to arch between and make one two 
persons in reality without contact or understanding, are now trans- 
muted into the one Rose of mystical adoration — the only object of 
love, according to its votaries, which does not deceive. 

The same, or a kindred, emancipation was achieved by St Augus- 
tine, or vouchsafed to him. It is valid, no dount, for those who 
experience it; and they will be those who desire to experience it. 
There are others, probably a very much larger number, whose desires 
are, like Miranda’s more humble; whose demand for perfection is 
less implacable; or, shall we say, whose philosophy or religion of 
love, whether instinctive or explicit, is utterly different from St 
Augustine’s or Mr Eliot’s. They hold that love between mortals is 
not, inevitably, doomed to disillusion and decay; that it is in origin 
a vision of the eternal in the perishable, that the vision can be kept 
and deepened. .. . 

The above passage is from the conclusion of Mr Murry’s essay on 
the plays of T. S. Eliot, but he might have used very similar words 
at almost any point in the debate which he has carried on with Mr 
Eliot through more than three decades — a debate which has some- 
times seemed to be the only evidence of an adult intellectual life in 
English literary circles during the whole period. Briefly, Mr Eliot 
has been the champion of orthodoxy, and sometimes of ‘classicism’, 
and Mr Murry the champion of individual judgement, and some- 
times of ‘romanticism’. It is strange, considering Mr Eliot’s gigantic 
popularity and considering that, within their chosen field of dis- 
course, he and Mr Murry are by far the best-equipped spokesmen 
of their respective points of view, that this debate should have had 
so few repercussions, But in England we have never known what to 
make of our intellectuals, so it would not really be surprising if a 
good many of Mr Eliot’s multitudinous admirers had never even 
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noticed that almost everything he writes is a formidable criticism 
of what most of them want to believe. Whether they would derive 
much comfort from Mr Murry’s counter-criticism, if they troubled 
to understand it, is an open question. And yet, if you disagree with 
one of the disputants it is hard to see how you can avoid agreeing 
with the other. 

In addition to the criticism of Mr Eliot’s plays, the book also 
contains essays on Fielding, Clare, and Whitman. On Whitman 
Mr Murry is at his best and he expounds with great power the 
crucial importance for twentieth century democracy of the doc- 
trines contained in Democratic Vistas and Leaves of Grass. By com- 
parison, the essay on Clare may seem a little colourless to readers 
who are not already well-informed about the poet’s life. But the 
essay in defence of Fielding, perhaps because it is more polemical, 
is if anything even more stimulating than the piece on Whitman. 
Its purpose is to refute a contemporary view of Fielding as the 
‘genial, tolerant man-about-town’ and a novelist of only moderate 
importance. 


Those who lazily cherish the conventional picture of harum- 
scarum Harry Fielding, and find difficulty in admitting to their 
minds that he was so seriously occupied with the Christian character 
as his novels indicate, should read An Apology for the Clergy, which 
preceded them all. 

They will then realize on what a deep well of moral conviction 
Fielding drew for the sustenance of his fiction. He believed that 
Christian love and human friendship and the love between man 
and woman were intimately allied by the tenderness they had in 
common; he believed, too, that this tenderness could impart a grace 
even to a casual sex-relation. . . . 


The essay is entirely convincing as a defence of Fielding; but when, 
as in the passage quoted at the beginning of this review, almost 
identical considerations are brought forward, in a more abstract 
form, in the debate with Mr Eliot, they seem to lose a little of their 
force. It would be unfair to suggest that Mr Eliot is reproached for 
not resembling Fielding; and it would be untrue to say that the 
argument that love between mortals is not inevitably doomed to 
disillusion appears in any way questionable; but one is left with the 
impression that there still remains a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question. It would be interesting, for example, to have 
comments from both Mr Eliot and Mr Murry on the following 
passage from George Orwell: 


It was as though his spirit and mine had momentarily succeeded 
in bridging the gulf of language and tradition and meeting in utter 
intimacy. I hoped he liked me as well as I liked him. But I also 
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knew that to retain my first impression of him I must not see him 
again. ... 
In the context it is quite clear that the last sentence does not express 
a banal fear of disillusionment. But what does it mean? 
RICHARD REES. 


MARIANNE THORNTON. 1797-1887. A DOMESTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By E. M. Forster. (Edward Arnold. 215.) 


With the publication of Mr Forster’s biography of his great-aunt, 
amongst a variety of other pleasures no less subtle, a lost joy is 
restored to the amateur of the family photograph album. Privileged 
to turn the pages in the company of Mr Forster, he is treated to a 
panorama of domestic life, successively illumined by the talents of 
Sir George Chalmers, John Hoppner and George Richmond, not 
to mention the auxiliary efforts of the Misses Henrietta and Lucy 
Thornton, who sought in water-colour adequately to present, not 
only the more complacent facets of family life, but that subjective 
level of experience in which ‘the Papa’ deliberately hangs three of 
his children, serpents amorously enlace a helpless child, bulls and 
tigers glare with human faces, and a red-lipped ogre fondly hugs 
three shrieking children to his bosom. The fact that Marianne her- 
self submitted no contribution to this macabre art gallery does not, 

however, mean that she was exempt from the emotional tensions 
therein involved; on the contrary, stable and sunny as were the 
years of her maturity, childhood for her was darkened night and 

day alike by ‘all sorts of terrors’. She was fortunate indeed in the 

presence of the incomparable Nurse Hunter, who, living for more 

than fifty years in the same family without ever asking for a holiday, 

did by instinct all that nurses and teachers, to-day, are objectively 

and scientifically trained to carry out. (It does, however, come as a 

shock to learn, late in the tale, that Nurse Hunter was married; 

that she had, indeed, a child of her own; a child cheated, presum- 

ably, of the milk of human kindness so long and so lavishly bestowed 

upon others.) 

Battersea Rise was bought in 1792 by Henry Thornton, M.P., in 
anticipation of marriage and family life. With its great library 
designed by his political chief, William Pitt, its thirty-four bed- 
rooms, its beautiful lawns and incomparable tulip tree, it was to 
form an impressive setting for the unfolding of over half a century 
of domestic and social drama. But if the principal parts therein are 
naturally allotted to the more conspicuous members of the family, 
the supporting players have no less a distinct and memorable 
cachet of their own. The Swan of Lichfield, Anna Seward, appears 
briefly in the réle of governess to Marianne’s mother: at a chil- 
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dren’s party, or ‘philosophic féte’, eight-year-old Tom Macaulay, 
‘terrified at electricity, fell asleep over mechanics’; in the midst of 
a discussion, William Wilberforce scurries out for a race on the 
lawn ‘to warm his feet’; James Knowles brings Alfred Tennyson 
to a school treat, where the Laureate leaves the Infants 2s. 6d. ‘for 
sugar plumbs’; with disastrous effect, poor George III, in 1804, 
addresses his subjects at the opening of Parliament; a girl called 
Charamile Grant (we hear of her once only) is described by Madame 
de Staél as ‘nearer to her own idea of Corinne than any one she had 
ever met’; last but by no means least, we have Hannah More’s two 
cats, who, although they have, in this production, a walking-on 
part only, are memorable if only for the fact that they bear the un- 
sentimental names of ‘Non-resistance’ and ‘Passive Obedience’. 

A half century passes. Until this moment, the book has been 
pitched, like Henry Thornton’s birthday verses to his daughter, in 
a tone which ‘can still be heard by those who sit quiet’. Without 
warning, tempo and pace suddenly accelerate; voices rise in alterca- 
tion or sink, ominously, into whispers; tears are shed; family ties 
brusquely and resentfully sundered. With no warning, the reader 
finds that he has unaccountably been translated from the limpid 
climate of Jane Austen to the darker and altogether more secretive 
world of Miss Compton Burnett. The deus ex machina? The De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill; the presence of Emily Dealtry, a deceased 
wife’s sister, on the hearth and in the household of her brother-in- 
law, Henry Thornton. It was in an atmosphere so charged, with 
Battersea Rise reverberating like an incensed beehive, that Henry 
set off for the Continent with Emily Dealtry on his arm, and his 
little daughters trailing tearfully in their wake. For the first time in 
its history, Battersea Rise stood abandoned and forlorn; orders had 
even been given that the children’s pets were to be destroyed. 
Forced, at the age of fifty-five, to leave the only home she had ever 
known, and borrowing a phrase from Reginald Heber, Marianne 
felt bitterly that what she now experienced was indeed ‘a rehearsal 
of Death’. 

The reader owes a double debt of gratitude to Marianne Thorn- 
ton. Not only did she leave her great-nephew a sum of money which 
enabled him to go to Cambridge, to travel, and therefore to write, 
but she had the perspicacity to discern in an inattentive small boy 
— ‘the Important One,’ as she rightly saw him to be — the true heir 
and guardian of the family tradition. Of Battersea Rise itself, not 
one brick, not a single tree survives; wiped out in a ruthless develop- 
ment drive, the area is covered to-day with rows of small two- 
storied houses, all of a kind. By the alchemy of art, and, one feels, 
at the prompting of Marianne Thornton, it has in these pages been 


restored to us intact. 
BETTY MILLER. 
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THE JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE STAGE. By G. E. Bentley. Vols. 
IlI-V. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege. Pp. 
1,456 + xi. 1475. net.) 

The completion, now well in sight, of the annals of the English 
stage is among the outstanding achievements of Anglo-American 
scholarship in this century. It began, appropriately enough, with 
E. K. Chambers’s fancy to write a ‘little book about Shakespeare’. 
That book, not such a little one, finally appeared in 1930. Mean- 
while we had gratefully received, by way of prolegomena, two 
volumes on The Medieval Stage (1903) and the four volumes of The 
Elizabethan Stage (1923). By that time, Allardyce Nicoll had pro- 
duced a volume on Restoration Drama, the first of a series designed to 
cover stage history from the accession of Charles II to the close of 
Victoria’s reign, subsequently revised and consolidated into what 
will be a five-volume History of English Drama, 1660-1900, of which 
three volumes appeared in 1952 and a fourth last year. The material 
for the final volume has already been published in two volumes on 
the Late Nineteenth Century Drama, in 1946. 

In The Elizabethan Stage, Chambers wrote: 


I have not for the most part carried my investigations beyond the 
death of Shakespeare, and although I have sometimes regretted that 
I did not push on to the closing of the theatres, the decision not to 
do so has long been irretrievable. 


But by the time the ‘little book about Shakespeare’ appeared, Pro- 
fessor G. E. Bentley, of Princeton University, was already at work 
on The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, a work closely integrated with 
The Elizabethan Stage and designed to close the gap between 
Chambers and Nicoll. The first two volumes, on the dramatic com- 
panies and players, appeared in 1941. The three volumes under 
review are devoted to plays and playwrights. A final volume on 
theatres and theatrical customs is promised. Is it too soon to look 
for a volume, of comparable scholarship, covering the first half of the 
present century, to bring the whole series up to date? 

For the greater part of a quarter of a century, Bentley has been 
labouring away at 1,500 or more plays by 220 authors, of which 
about 1,200 are entered in his three new volumes (‘though less than 
800 of them were actually written in England between 1616 and 
1642’). When one remembers the endless revisions and alterations 
entailed by the flow of new information and interpretations during 
that period the task seems herculean. What is so impressive is that 
Professor Bentley’s labours have not reduced his writing to a glacial 
accuracy spiked about with endless qualifications. The style is bold, 
clear and vigorous. It strikes one forcibly, too, that it is something 
like the height of altruism to introduce such a monumental piece of 
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research with the remark that it is ‘intended for reference purposes 
and not — grisly thought — for consecutive reading’. 

Chambers’s choice of 1616 as a terminal date gave him, of course, 
the better half, chronologically and dramatically, of the reign of the 
first James. Bentley is therefore left with the Jacobean end-game, 
and this division produces some rather odd results. Beaumont gets a 
four and a half line obituary. Fletcher gets 128 pages. Twenty-eight 
works by Chapman are polished off in less than three pages by 
referring twenty of them to Chambers and the other eight to other 
authors or other works. Such things are simply the result of 
Chambers’s choice of a terminal date, and as few people are likely 
to have Bentley on their shelf and not Chambers, reference to the 
earlier work should present no problems. Notwithstanding Professor 
Bentley’s invitation, those who use his volumes for reference only 
will miss a great deal, of amusement anyway, if not vital instruction. 

Inevitably there are disappointments. How sad that The Man in 
the Moon Drinks Claret is lost, and that The Whibble turns out to be 
only a ghost title, though it is one that might still inspire a master- 
piece by Mr James Thurber. No doubt strong-minded readers like 
Mr Patrick Cruttwell would instantly enter The Whibble, if it had 
ever existed, on his index of plays Not Worth Reading and Not 
Worth Writing About. Less responsible readers may be grateful to 
Professor Bentley for holding his nose to the grindstone for so long 
and producing not only an indispensable work of reference, but also 


a mine of delightful, curious, and largely useless information. 
ROY WALKER. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 





This puzzle is the first of a new Competition series of six. The winner in the 
last Competition will be announced in our August issue. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be er for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on » Mendon, July 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, — 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 

ion before mar! 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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10. 
11,5. Richard Neville, or all the butcher had left for the feast? (4, 2, 3, 6) 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
English artist’s study of ‘Bone in Infatuation’ (4, 4) 
See 11 
Michael Arlen’s story “The Cartoonist Beautiful’? (7) 
Galsworthy’s lawyer reveals t’ cricketer’s bible (7) 


Beale’s twin spirit, and what they never allowed! (4) 

Hamlet’s wart (4) 

A grin and milk are essential for this cat (9) 

Persian Queen has disastrous stay in European capital (9) 
Salvador is Florida-like in part (4) 

Beak finds love in ancient mount (4) 

They never lose their wool, having fortune wealthy at heart (9) 
The lady’s strain that Anthea could command (7) 

Here’s Master Joshua: A can keep a secret, perhaps, but ——! (7) 
Apocryphal book that begins with the fear of the Lord? (6) 
Narrow alley leading to bad actors — surely not here? (8) 


CLUES DOWN 
Knave, drink up — or Virtue Rewarded (6) 
Alfred’s wanderer, or Joyce’s (7) 
Roman hag is transformed by whodunnit writer (5, 5) 
Heavy luggage packed by Burgoyne? (8, 5) 
Bit of spring for an untidy eater (4) 
Out of date dollar for Jonathan (7) 
A couple of trolls in a jug (4, 4) 
Terence’s play — about the victory of a young tortoise? (3, 7, 3) 
Arnold’s poem — more prosy since demise? (6, 4) 
Orange-pip victim: consult your copy of famous playwright (8) 
Leader of Strife — police required! (7) 
The love of one colonel — style expert — Territorials (7) 
Malory’s heroine, an endlessly savage mother (6) 
Lady who was for burning took no action (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 14 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
9. Fenimore Cooper. 10. Tobit. 
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11. A. E. Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 62. 18. pen, sinned. 19. 
Aytoun: Iren-e Van-brugh. 23. 
‘Awake, My Heart’. 27. Roland 
for O., tit for tat. 


DOWN 


1. Wimsey. 2. Dogberry, Much Ado, 
iii, 3. 5. S. Marner: anagram. 6. The 
Ring And The Book. 8. Mikado. 13. 
Hound of the Baskervilles. 16. R., 
Sheldon’s play: vac. 17. Southcott. 
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